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THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. 



CHAPTER I. 

COUNTRY VISITORS. 

The house at Egerton Manor was almost 
full, yet Lady Alton and Emmeline were 
the only lady visitors. The guests were 
principally composed of hunting men ; one 
or two of whom remained there generally 
for the season, going, perhaps, for a day 
or two to some neighbouring squires, 
Mr. Egerton's house being their head- 
quarters. But a family who lived thirty 
miles off, on the other side of the country, 
were expected that day, to Lady Alton's 
relief, who was thinking how she could 
^et through their remaining three days in 
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Miss Egerton's society without coining to 
open warfare. Miss Egerton's short, dry, 
cutting remarks had the unpleasant eflFect 
of making Lady Alton's platitudes appear 
as inane to herself as they did to others. 

In addition, Miss Egerton caviUed at 
every assertion made by Major Bombas, 
and almost sneered at the ever-recurring 
record of Sir Gilbert's virtues. All her 
theories regarding the pleasures and duties 
of good neighbourship were fast loosing 
their hold on Lady Alton's mind, and she 
was seriously asking herself if she could 
endure the society of this caustic little 
woman another hour, when the fortunate 
arrival of Mr. and Lady Louisa Bemie 
relieved her. 

Miss Bemie, a daughter, was to have 
accompanied them. Her mother made her 
apologies by saying she was ill; but, in 
truth, the mamma and the young lady had 
entertained hopes that the latter .might 
become the second Mrs. Egerton, and had 
been so undisguised in their efforts to 
accomplish this matter, that Miss Egerton 
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interfered. Miss Bernie by no means 
suited her ideas of a wife for her brother ; 
she was, therefore, even merciless in her 
exposure of the young lady's shortcomings. 
The flimsiness of her accompUshments, 
and the scantiness of her knowledge, 
were more kindly dealt with than certain 
inequalities of temper. 

Feehng certain their object was a fiitile 
one when Miss Egerton was one of the 
party, it was thought the more prudent 
plan to leave Miss Bernie behind. 

Meantime EmmeHne's sole desire was to 
avoid her cousin Gilbert. Again and 
again during a restless night had that dark- 
eyed woman's face recurred to her; 
passing rapid as her ghmpse of that 
face had been, she could not mistake the 
expression. No ! she had too recently 
seen looks of love addressed to herself, 
not to understand its language. At best, 
here was a secret attachment, or engage- 
ment, being carried on, whilst he was 
making professions of love to her; but 
the dress and the abode of the stranger 

B 2 



4 THE PEMBEETON FAMILY. 

left little doubt in Emmeline's mind that 
this connexion was of a nature that made 
an innocent heart like hers tremble with 
apprehension. Yet the look of love was 
the palpable expression of a pure and 
exalted feeling ; the look of misery was 
because that love seemed misunderstood. 
And how was EmmeUne to attach guilt to' 
these ? She turned from the inexphcable 
subject, and thought of the poor deceived 
Lady Alton. . 

If Sir Gilbert could act with such deceit 
and hypocrisy to a mother, whose only 
fault towards him was her impKcit behef 
in his virtue and goodness, he was capable 
of any baseness towards another. Witness 
that towards herself. Her heart yearned 
towards that poor young stranger. She 
longed to sympathise with and console 
her ; and the more she longed, the more 
impossible was the power to do so. 

A few thoughts concerning herself 
occupied Enmieline. She had fled from 
Water End to avoid guilt and treachery 
towards herself. Th^se now almost pre- 
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sented themselves as bugbears to her, 
when she considered the absolute wicked- 
ness that seemed, as it were, face to face 
with her. 

She put up her hands to cover the 
burning blushes which rose to her cheeks, 
on the thought that perhaps she had been 
too rash, too hasty, in leaving Water 
End. 

" True love shows itself in loyalty. 
Would that unhappy creature believe any 
thing against Sir Gilbert ? She has trusted 
him ? And I would not trust one whose 
life, all that I knew of it, was perfect. 
If they had but hinted — ^if he had confided 
a little. If Miss Pemberton had not 
borne in her face, her manner, her speech, 
the burden of some horrid secret, I could 
not, would not, have left them. And I 
should have had a home, been safe — 
unknowing of this sad one, more miserable 
than myself." 

Emmeline had early learnt that prayer 
without faith is worthless. Humbly and 
earnestly she prayed that night, not for 
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herself only, but the unhappy young 
stranger; and in the fiiU conviction that 
she would receive an answer in His own 
good time, she fell into the deep sleep of 
youth and innocence. 

Lady Alton and Lady Louisa Bemie 
took a mutual hking to each other, 
founded upon a cordial aversion to Miss 
Bgerton. They walked out together, 
drove together, and sat together, and 
never seemed tired of the pleasing occu- 
pation of abusing their hostess. 

This necessarily threw Emmeline much 
into the society of Miss Egerton, who 
found that this fair girl derived infinite 
pleasure in doing little kind offices for her. 
She walked with her in the garden, accom- 
panied her to the cottages, taught her a new 
knitting stitch, and smiled and chattered 
gaily over her favourite occupation of 
arranging flowers. 

Miss Egerton found herself thawing 
fast imder the influence of the sweetness 
of Emmeline' s manner. Added to which 
she was already an object of deepest com- 
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passion to Miss Egerton, for no other 
reason than because she had to Hve with 
Lady Alton and Major Bombas. 

A long day spent much together left 
them almost (if such a thing were possible 
with Miss Egerton,) intimate. The fresh- 
ness and genuineness of youth acts upon 
such dried up natures as Miss Bgerton's 
like the spring sun upon the old withered 
tree ; green buds appear on the shrivelled 
branch, leaves develop themselves, they 
become rejuvenized, they hve again. 

By the end of the second day. Miss 
Egerton seemed to have two characters — 
her old caustic one for everybody, a 
kind warm one for Emmehne and her 
brother. 

" Wonderful girl — ^Emmehne Barnard !" 
said the Major to his nephew. *' You see 
how Egerton is struck with her." 

" I see nothing extraordinary in that," 
answered Sir Gilbert impatiently, looking 
at Emmehne with admiration ; who, with 
some magnificent sprigs of scarlet gera- 
nium in her hair and on her dress (a gift 
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from Mr. Bgerton) appeared to unusual 
advantage that night. 

" I didn't say there was. I was think- 
ing how capitally she is playing her cards ; 
instead of trying to draw him on, she has 
won over his sister first, who, every one 
knows, governs him. One girl in twenty 
would have thought of that. Ton my 
word, she's monstrous clever. It will be 
a match, I .bet you anything you Uke, 
Gilbert." 

Sir Gilbert did not answer, but moved 
away ; he did not care to defend his cousin 
fi:'om this coarse accusation of worldly 
plotting ; perhaps, adroit actor as he was 
himself, he beheved in the manoeuvre 
imputed to her, and admired the ruse; 
but his feelings for Emmeline, all the 
stronger because she repulsed him, made 
him feel as much pain at seeing her appro- 
priated by another, as if his love was of 
the most genuine sort, instead of beiijg, 
as it really was, a mixture of admiration, 
wickedness, and want of occupation. In 
spite of being a favourite of fortune, he 
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wSpS a victim to envy, and devoted himself 
that evening to the task of preventing Mr. 
Bgerton conversing with Emmeline. 

Whenever he saw that gentleman look- 
ing towards Miss Barnard's part of the 
room, he managed to engage him with 
some question, until another guest or two 
came up and absorbed him again. 

Major Bombas, who was quick-sighted 
enough about most people's affairs and 
feelings, noted all this; he had no Mrs. 
Jenkins to discourse with. Lady Louisa 
was engrossed by Lady Alton, Miss 
Egerton warned him off by little snaps 
and snarls whenever he approached her 
and Emmeline, so he amused himself with 
watching his nephew's proceedings, and 
drawing his own conclusions therefrom. 

Meanwhile Emmeline grew in Miss 
Egerton's good graces; her evident disincli- 
nation for Sir Gilbert's society, the absence 
of any effort to attract Mr. Egerton, to 
whom all the young ladies of the county 
were in the habit of paying the most 
significant attentions, to the decided dis- 
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approbation of his sister, confirmed the 
impression which youth and beauty, and a 
charm of manner, had abeady made. 

" I wish," she said to Lady Alton the 
next morning, " you would leave your 
pretty niece with me for a few days ; 
she will help me to entertain our party 
next week with her singing and playing." 

"My cousin," replied Lady Alton, 
with a corrective stress on the word, " is 
always so unhappy when away from me, 
that I really feel it unkind to urge her to 
leave me ; and really, with many thanks, 
I think I cannot spare her just now." 

The invitation had been given without 
much thought, on the spur of the moment, 
but Lady Alton's refusal provoked Miss 
Bgerton, who became now determined to 
keep Emmehne, if she herself wished to 
stay. She therefore took an early oppor- 
tunity of asking Miss Barnard, without 
any circumlocution, whether she would 
like to remain at Egerton Manor a Uttle 
longer. 

"Oh! of all things," was the ready 
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answer ; the truth of it warranted by the 
expression of real pleasure that accompa- 
nied it. Though, if the truth were to be 
told, Emineline's happiness arose from the 
rehef of not being obHged to return to 
Alton Hall with her cousin. 

Fortified by this reply, Miss Egerton 
attacked her brother, astonishing him a 
httle, it must be confessed, by telling him 
she had taken a fancy to Emmeline, and 
should like to keep her a few days longer ; 
adding, " She will help me to entertain 

Lord S and his family, whom we 

expect next week." 

*^But does she wish it?" said Mr. 
Egerton, looking pleased at the idea. 

" She seemed dehghted ; but Lady 
Alton has refused me, so it rests with you 
to make a point of Miss Barnard's remain- 
mg. 

"I will endeavour to do so," repHed 
Mr. Egerton, hardly caring to show how 
agreeable the commission was to him. 

Yet his influence would not have suf- 
ficed, if an ally had not unexpectedly 
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turned up in Major Bombas. Lady- 
Alton had told him of the invitation, 
" which," she added, " of course I refused, 
because Miss Egerton's marked preference 
for Emmeline is only intended as a sHght 
to me." 

"Are you mad. Lady Alton?" was her 
brother's pohte reply, " don't you see that 
Egerton is attracted by Emmehne; and 
that you are spoiling a first-rate match for 
her ? — a match I made, for if the truth must 
be told I proposed it to Egerton when he 
was looking at her picture, the night he 
was at Alton Hall." 

"I reaUy, brother, cannot lend myself 
to any scheme of worldhness for Emmehne, 
much as I am attached to her," said Lady 
Alton reprovingly. 

" I suppose then you mean her to 
marry Gilbert after all, and that of course 
he will do in the end, if you keep her 
single too long." 

"Gilbert I" 

" Yes, Gilbert ; he is over head and ears 
in love with her — that's plain enough; only 
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watch him yourself at any time and you'll 



see." 



Lady Alton was alarmed, but she fol- 
lowed her brother's advice, and watched 
her. son narrowly the next day. 

Her uneasiness increased. 

" Gilbert, I cannot think why you hover 
so much about Emmehne, after your pro- 
mises to me." 

"My dear mother, Egerton is struck 
with her. I am her nearest male relative ; 
it is my duty to ascertain the nature 
of his attentions," was the crafty reply. 

" Right, my dear Gilbert, how thought- 
ful and good you always are !" 

Still, in spite of this reassuring remark 
of her son's, Lady Alton allowed herself 
to be persuaded to accept Mr. Egerton' s 
invitation. Emmeline, to her great joy, 
saw the party drive off without her.. A 
load seemed taken off her mind. "It 
would have been so dreadful," she men- 
tally ejaculated, " to have to hsten to 
Gilbert's odious protestations, and to Lady 
Alton's praises of his goodness now. 
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What a comfort to feel that I am, for a 
time at least, with good people ; everyone 
speaks well of Mr. Bgerton." 

Integrity, rectitude of conduct, seemed 
of tenfold value to poor Emmeline of 
late. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HBDBOEOUGH. 

Change of scene and ideas, the in- 
creased and active duties that devolved 
upon Pemberton in his new and enlarged 
sphere, worked wonders upon his spirits, 
and consequently upon his health. There 
was plenty, nay, he declared everything to 
do ; schools to be enlarged and remodelled, 
clubs estabhshed, fiinds got together, 
singing classes for the choir to be set 
going. Mr. Joliffe and himself seemed 
not to have a moment unemployed, and 
both were happy at the amount of work 
before them. The late Vicar had been an 
easy-going man, who had let things take 
their chance, and contented himself with 
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sending plenty of wine to the sick poor, and 
preaching abundance of charity sermons to 
the rich. He kept on good terms with the 
dissenters, by which course of conduct he 
earned the reputation of being a truly 
Kberal and Christian-minded pastor. He 
was more suited to the countrified narrow- 
minded parish of Water End, which, in 
spite of aU our recent annoyances, Maria 
and I could not help regretting. That 
lovely peaceful garden, with the soothing 
murmur of the soft flowing river beside it, 
was often compared, oh ! how often ! with 
our stiff*, uninteresting, yet it must be 
allowed, productive garden at Hedbo-^ 
rough. 

The Vicarage House itself was Hke so 
many houses one sees in provincial towns, 
a square, compact, imposing-looking man- 
sion of red brick. It stood back from the 
road, railed in by handsome iron rails, and 
approached by a short drive fi:om one 
large gate to the other. The garden was 
behind, walled in on every side, bright 
with flowers, filled with finiit and vegetables 
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and yet it never tempted us to wander 
about as at Water End. There we could 
step out of our rooms on the cool soft turf, 
and sit in the shade when the sun was hot- 
test. But at Hedborough there was no 
shade, and even in the evening there was 
none of that power of retirement and 
shelter which constitutes one of the 
essential charms of one's own garden. 

The house was roomy, and most com- 
fortable; when we sat down to our first 
meal in the cool spacious dining-room, 
we were even pleased with it; but in 
looking back, now years have passed, 
I recall most vividly the distaste, almost 
repugnance, with which I regarded both 
house and place; a repugnance in which 
Maria fiilly shared. 

Was it a foreshadowing of further 
troubles ? 

We had no cares, no forebodings, but 
for Pemberton, and he entered into his 
new house and fresh duties with a spirit 
and cheerfulness that had nothing in them 
of sorrow or fixture trial. 

/'VOL. III. 
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One advantage we gained by the size 
of the house, was our ability to provide 
Mr. Joliffe with a suite of rooms. 

Thus Pemberton could always have the 
society of one of his own sex. For what 
with Maria's nerves, her constant anxieties, 
and my sympathies with her, poor Pem- 
berton had often but sorry companions in 
us. 

The cheerfulness and never broken 
good humour of Mr. JoUffe gave our house 
a sunshine that every day we appreciated 
more. 

Hedborough was an important coimtry 
town, having weekly markets, and con- 
stant fairs for large sales of cattle and 
sheep. This gave it an agricultural charac- 
ter, whilst the presence of some factories, 
or mills, bestowed on a large portion of 
its lower classes the signs by which the 
artizan may everywhere be recognised. 

To meet the spiritual wants of the 
increased population of Hedborough, the 
original living had been divided into dis- 
tricts. These districts were of course 
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taken from those portions farthest from 
the fine old church, consequently Pember- 
ton's parish contained comparatively few 
of the factory people, and comprised chiefly 
the principal tradesmen, the professional 
residents who chose to be central, and 
those poor of various occupations always 
to be found in the narrow little back 
streets and alleys that surround the High 
Street of every country town. They were 
just the sort of poor that it suited him best 
to deal with. They had the intelligence of 
the mill-workers, without that indepen- 
dence of manner, almost bordering on 
insolence, which makes this class of people 
so difficult of approach ; while the simphcity 
of the rustic labourer was without that 
impassiveness which the monotonous na- 
ture of his employment and changelessness 
of his condition, seems to engender. These 
poor people, engaged in all the various 
small employments called forth by the 
exigencies of a town, many of them of a 
precarious, fitful kind, were sometimes 
well to do, and sometimes miserably poor* 

c 2 
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Attached to no regular master, like the 
labourer or factory hand, when out of 
employment, they had no claim on any 
person, the pawnbroker being their chief 
friend. 

Life, endured under such vicissitudes, is 
hardly borne by the young and hopeful, 
how much less by the aged, who have 
struggled only to fall again and again. 
To watch the downward course of these 
poor creatures is a pitiable sight, and it 
is on them that a hopefiil word, and kind 
interest expressed, on the part of the 
clergyman, falls as the dew from Heaven. 
They have a friend at last, one bound by 
his oaths to God and man to regard the 
poor as much as the rich. 

There is one drawback in visiting the 
wretched poor of small country towns, 
and that is, the wives and daughters of 
clergymen are often unable to assist them 
as they can do in a country parish. There 
is a reserve and pride in abject poverty, 
that resents anything hke disclosure or 
interference. They can bear their priva- 
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tions better, if no prying eye penetrates 
their sufferings. With the country la- 
bourer or peasant, this is very different. 
They meet their pastor and his family 
every Sunday; their children are taught 
by them; they have a pride in being 
visited by them; and the relations be- 
tween them are generally of the most 
pleasing kind. 

Pemberton sedulously appHed himself 
to gaining the confidence of his poor 
parishioners. 

Before long, he knew every family, 
almost every inhabitant of those crowded 
alleys, those ill-drained streets, that were 
Uke a net-work or labyrinth between the 
High Street and New Street of Hed- 
borough. Penny clubs, clothing clubs, 
sick clubs, evening schools sprang up 
amongst them, and were well supported. 
Mr. Johffe's cheerful air, Pemberton's 
sympathising smile, were the keys that 
unlocked everyone's heart to confidence. 
Their troubles, their fears, were gradually 
confided to him, who, having suffered. 
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could feel, and could whisper to many an 
anguished heart of the rewards and peace 
promised in a better world. 

Here the two young unmarried clergy- 
men could go from house to house, sit by 
the bedside of the sick, admonish the 
erring without fear of the terrible slander 
and imputations which they dreaded in 
the village. These people, like their 
wealthier neighbours, were too much 
absorbed in their own affairs, and held 
themselves often so distinct from their 
neighbours, that they neither knew nor 
cared how often the Vicar was next door, 
or his Curate opposite. 

Pemberton consequently worked without 
fear and with hope, seeing daily the fruits 
of his energy, and being comforted by 
the thought that, thus employed, his hfe 
was acceptable to his once offended 
Maker. 

Our wealthier neighbours were of all 
kinds ; the rich tradesmen, the factory 
magnates, the doctors, solicitors, brewers, 
through every grade. Mixed with these were 



families niio, without trade or piiofessioii, 
inhabit the numerous TiBas that usually 
hang on the environs of a town fike 
Hedborough. There w«>e numbers of 
pretty little places, detached villas, within 
a radina of a mile round the town, which, 
being situated in a hunting county, 
tempted sportsmen, retired officers, and 
people of that class to settle in its 
neighbourhood. It was only by d^rees 
that we became acquainted with some of 
these families, whose aim seemed always 
to keep themselves aloof firom the town, 
in order to connect themselves, if possible, 
with the county. A vaiu hope, for Hed- 
borougb's county, like most of the midland 
counties of England, was exclusive and 
aristocratic ; the landowners were wealthy 
and independent of their neighbours for 
society, generally filling their homes with 
friends from a distance, and showing but 
a scant hospitality to those around; the 
consequence of which was that our subur- 
ban neighboiu's scorning the town, and 
being in their turn scorned by the county, 
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found themselves dull, and seldom remained 
more than a few years in their pretty- 
abodes. This was not much encourage- 
ment towards cultivating their society. 
Still Maria and I did our best to 
enlarge the circle beyond the town, on 
Pemberton's account. " Who knows," we 
argued, "but that amongst all these 
famihes he may not meet with a second 
Emmeline, or rather some one superior to 
her, one who had the beauty and the 
heart also that we once attributed to her." 

" Pemberton," I remarked one day to 
Maria, " already looks, once more, as if 
care had left him ; vain regrets no longer 
torment him. I begin to hope that we 
shall see him happy after all." 

Maria sighed, and said, "May it be so, 
but I have made up my mind not to hope, 
or rather not to set my heart strongly 
on anything again, I have been so bitterly 
disappointed. I have had, the world 
would say, few trials and unwearied pros- 
perity ; but on the other hand I have had 
few objects of interest and affection, and 
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have not suffered less tliaii others, because 
my hopes of happiness have been more 
concentrated. Thus one blow was suffi- 
cient for me. My sister — " here Maria's 
voice faltered — "once my all, left me so 
soon; and Pemberton, her child, whose 
career, whose success in hfe, was all I hved 
for or desired, is, what you see, a blighted, 
disappointed man." 

"Not for ever! not entirely!" said I, 
moved by an outburst of feeUng so rare 
in Maria's calm, well-regulated nature. 

"Well," she rephed, smiling a httle 
sadly, " you shall hope for me. I gave it 
up once and for ever, as far as his worldly 
concerns were affected, when Bmmeline — " 

" Do not name her," cried I indignantly. 
" I have heard to-day in the oddest way, 
and from a quarter I do not choose to name, 
the strangest report, one I try not to 
beUeve. I did not mean to tell you of it, 
until more confirmed, but you speak her 
name so tenderly, it may accidentally 
come upon you as a blow. They say she 
is going — agoing to marry Mr. Egerton." 
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** Mr. Egerton !" said Maria, turning 
white as a sheet. " Impossible 1 how did 
she know him ? where ? and would she, 
could she — " 

" She has been to his house, I believe 
she is there now. Lady Alton left her 
there." 

" Dear Sarah, let us not forget how 
Rumour colours and adds to facts, the 
further she speaks her tale." 

*^True; but remember if Emmeline 
becomes intimate at Egerton Manor, if 
she hears any part of the sad story, will 
it not be plsiced before her in its worst 
form. All that she hears there will but 
corroborate the evil insinuations of Miss 
Harrison." 

" Alas, alas ! you are right. Often have 
I thought we were wrong not to confide 
everything to the poor motherless child. 
She had met with so much to dishearten 
her, to make her fear the world, that we 
ought to have taken possession of her at 
once, as our child, our own, who was en- 
titled to know every secret concerning us." 
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" We were certainly wrong not to do 
so. There is a strength of mind and 
firmness of principle about Emmeline 
that would naturally make her flee from 
us, if she were conscious of any evil 
lurking near us. It is the only thing such 
innocence as hers can do." 

At this moment, Mr. Joliffe entered the 
room, and not at first seeing Maria, said 
eagerly to me, "I have another letter 
from Jenkins, the plot thickens." 

**Mr. Joliffe is your informant," ex- 
claimed Maria. 

*^ He is," I replied ; " and since you 
now know it, teU Miss Pemberton, all you 
have heard, Mr. Joliffe." 

He took out of his pocket several 
letters from Mrs. Jenkins, all wholly 
filled up with anxieties about Miss Bar- 
nard. The first contained a description 
of a dinner party, at which both Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins were greatly deUghted with 
Mr. Joliffe' s finend — ^Miss Barnard. 

The second was full of fears for Miss 
Barnard. Mrs. Jenkins, obtaining her 
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gossip any and every where, related Sir 
Gilbert's love for her, his pursuit of her, 
her supposed ignorance of his real cha- 
racter, and wound up by saying, * 

" My dear Mr. JoUffe, I have eyes in my 
head, and could very plainly see that you 
were more deeply interested in this lovely 
Miss Barnard than you cared to own. 
To be your wife is preferable to anything 
that she may have oflTered her from Sir 
GUbert." 

*^ Your wife, Mr. JoliflTe I" I exclaimed, 
interrupting him. 

" Yes, 'tis true," he stammered ; " why 
should I conceal it from you, ladies ? I 
learnt from Miss Barnard's Ups that Mr. 
Trevor could never more be anything to 
her. I then, not presumptuously on my 
own merits, but because of her forlorn and 
unfortunate situation, oflFered myself to 
her as a husband, or a friend, or a slave, 
she had but to command me. In the sad 
smile with which she hstened to me, I 
learnt she was most grateful to me, she 
interpreted my oflTer as it was meant ; but 
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her heart — ^yes, I swear it, her heart was 
still Mr. Trevor's. When I recall her 
looks and words at that time, I am lost 
in wonder at this last letter from Mrs. 
Jenkins." 

We shared in that wonder as we read 
it. 

" I hope, my dear Mr. JoKffe, that 
what I fancied I saw in you, namely, an 
attachment to Miss Barnard, was in my 
imagination only. For I have the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of feeling sure she 
is an object of the deepest interest to Mr. 
Egerton. I have it from Miss Egerton's 
own maid, that she declares Miss Barnard 
is the only young lady she has ever seen 
worthy of her brother, and he is known to 
be guided by his sister in every matter. 
But that is not all. The servants at 
Egerton Manor are certain that Miss 
Barnard will be their future mistress. It 
is impossible to hide things from servants, 
they generally know which way the wind 
lies. But if you think my news, gleaned 
from such a source, not worth much, let 
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me tell you that I am convinced it is alt 
true from my own observation. I am so 
happy about it, and so is my dear husband. 
Such a superior, excellent man; no one 
knows his real worth but the Almighty, 
and she seemingly as good as lovely. We 
shall be the most fortunate people in the 
world to have such a couple settled in the 
country. &c., &c." 

" Is Pemberton's sin to be atoned for by 
losing what he loved best in the world, 
only to see her given to the man he is 
supposed to have injured ?" 

Maria's voice expressed a bitterness, I 
feel sure, she never experienced before. 

What could we say in answer ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

OUB NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOUR. 

Colonel Garth was our next door 
neighbour, and one of the great people of 
Hedborough. 

He had come back after many years' 
service in the army, and settled in his 
native town. His family, well connected 
in the country, had been old' inhabitants of 
Hedborough in the days when provincial 
life was not scorned by the cadets of our 
landed gentry. 

The Colonel had never married ; perhaps 
he might have done so, had he not found 
a widowed sister Hving at Hedborough, 
who did all she could to add to the comfort 
of her newly regained brother. She 
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arranged his house, engaged his servants, 
and did all but ]ive under the same roof 
with him. Two pretty httle girls made it 
more desirable that she should keep her 
own home. To him the constant visits to 
his sister's house was a pleasant occupa- 
tion, which he sorely missed at her death, 
which event occurred the year before we 
came. 

Happily, both her daughters had married 
before she was taken from them; Colonel. 
Garth adopted the same habit with us 
that he had with his sister, coming in and 
out of our house whenever it suited him. 

Pemberton encouraged this, and we did 
not dishke it ; he said it reminded him of 
his sister to see us at our work, or join us 
at tea. 

He was greatly respected in Hedborough. 
It was not that he was very rich, or very 
clever, or very pleasant; but he was, as 
the people expressed it, very consistent. 
As he began, so he went on, orderly, 
regular, unchanging in his habits of Ufe. 

Even his thoughts seemed arranged in 
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such undeviating order, that people knew 
exactly what the Colonel would think and 
say on certain subjects without being 
told; his servants soon learnt when to 
begin fires, when to leave them off; when 
to put two blankets on his bed; when 
to order lamb, and when to eschew 
mutton. 

Tall and stiff* in figure, dry and reserved 
in manner, he had nevertheless a heart full of 
kindness, with no other feehngs than those 
belonging to a gentlemen and a soldier. 
He had at once pronounced in favour of 
Pemberton, whom he liked none the less 
for being a man of family. We were fully 
sensible of the advantage of his support 
to us when " strangers in the land." 

Mr. Hunter, the wealthy and hberal 
brewer of Hedborough, was also a near 
neighbour. We did not seem to please 
him and his sister so much as we did the 
Colonel. A* first we imputed this coldness 
to a reserve that many people have for 
strangers; but when time proved that 
they were hospitable and kind to others, 
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and still remained cool to us, we discoursed 
upon the reason. 

" The name of Hunter seems familiar to 
me," I said to Maria. 

She shook her head. Maria was not 
one to concern herself about trifles ; and 
as to the Hunters hking us or not, she 
was utterly indiflFerent on the subject. It 
was a trifle. 

She was equally unconcerned when, as 
we suppose, influenced by Colonel Garth, 
or touched by Pemberton's sermons. Miss 
Himter suddenly changed her manner. She 
ruled her brother, and it was said, managed 
the brewery. She certainly ordered Mr. 
Hunter to become cordial to us, as she 
did ; and among all his parishioners, Pem- 
berton found none so ready to help him, 
or so hberal in subscriptions as the 
Hunters. 

Not being absorbed in one thing, as 
was Maria, I cultivated Miss Hunter's 
society, and found her an intelligent, 
clever woman. Their gardens were beau- 
tiful, and it was no shght privilege to be 
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permitted to walk under the sliade of a 
beautiful avenue of elm trees that bounded 
one side of their grounds. 

Thus we were on fiiendly terms with 
our neighbours, right and left. 

The Colonel came in at all hours, and 
so accustomed were we to his doing so, 
that we rarely moved from what we were 
about, but merely nodded a welcome, 
while he took up the newspaper, and made 
himself quite at home. 

On the day when we had our long con- 
versation about Bmmehne, just as we had 
heard, without being able to answer, 
Maria's question of retributive justice, 
the Colonel entered the room, a frown on 
his brow, his face all over puckers, and an 
open letter deeply bordered with black in 
his hand. 

"No bad news, I hope," exclaimed 
both at once. 

" Ah ! this ridiculous black border 
makes you think so. Did you ever see 
anything so absurd ? hardly space enough 
on the cover to write the address. I hate 
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exaggeration in everything," said tlie 
Colonel warmly. 

Every one knew lie did. 

** This letter," he continued, " is from 
my widowed niece, Marian Mostyn." 

" Poor thing I" we murmured compas- 
sionately. 

" I suppose this depth of border is a 
sign of tremendous grief," said the Colonel, 
heedless of our sympathy. 

"It is usual for widows to have the 
deepest borders," I replied. 

" Is it ? where is such paper bought ? 
what is called, widow's double extra 
black, eh?" 

** Widowers, I believe, are less ostenta- 
tious in their woe, or mourn in greater 
moderation." 

** Never having been a widower myself, 
I cannot say how I should mourn. Miss 
Clifford ; but you have heard me speak of 
my niece, Marian Mostyn. Her mother 
spoilt her, — she was a loveable little thing ; 
I rather think I spoilt her, too. She is 
the one that fell in love with, and would 
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marry a foolish young lieutenant in the 
Army. I cautioned my sister, I warned 
the girl, but it was all to no purpose. 
Married they would be, and married they 
were. He had fifty pounds a year besides 
his pay, and she had eighty of her own, 
her mother making it up to a hundred a 
year. To be sure he had expectations, 
rather good ones ; and my sister thought 
it would do them no harm to rough it a 
little." 

" Are these the young couple who went 
to India, and spent their year's income in 
one month ?" 

" The very same. How they lived for 
four years, none of us can tell. She was 
a girl of good spirit, and not 'likely to 
complain; but he was a regular beggar, 
without an ounce of gentlemanly feehng in 
him» They lost one, if not two children, 
during this time, and I suppose were 
pretty much at their wit's end, when the 
death of her mother gave her two hundred 
a year more, and he dropped into his 
* great expectations.' You might suppose 
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that now they would enjoy themselves. 
His idea of enjoyment was never to be 
sober. In India a man is soon cured of 
that — ^namely, he dies, and she is lefb a 
widow, and has the conscience to write to 
me on paper like this." 

The Colonel was put out. He was 
naturally fond of a grumble, with or 
without cause. We knew his best cure 
was to let him talk it away. 

" A httle fool ! I warned her ; no one 
can say I did not warn her. I dishked the 
fellow from the first. He was the sort of 
cub that would disgrace whatever he be- 
longed to, Army, Navy, or wife. No 
doubt she. has remembered my words, I 
make sure she has often thought of what 
I told her; but there, read her letter. 
She has been in England some time, 
staying with her sister; too many chil- 
dren there to be pleasant. Read the 
letter. I cannot, for the Ufe of me, 
make up my mind what to answer, so I 
thought it best to come and ask your ad- 
vice." 
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He put the letter into Maria's hands. I 
looked over her and read as follows : 

"My dear uncle, — ^Have you forgiven 
me ? You cannot be angry with me still, 
now I am a poor lonely httle widow ? T 
feel sure you are not, although you have 
not sent me a single word to say so, or to 
tell me you were sorry, as I know you are, 
for your poor httle niece Marian. But I 
know you cannot be unkind, so I only 
think that perhaps you have forgotten me. 

"Dear uncle, I am very unhappy and 
very lonely ; and though I have plenty of 
money, I have nothing else. No home, no 
one who cares for me (for though Lisa 
loves me, she has her husband and so 
many children) that I feel I am a httle in 
the way ; in fact, I cannot remain longer. 
Yet where am I to go ? Lisa and Henry 
say I am too young to Uve alone, that my 
being a widow is nothing, that I must 
have some one with me, wherever 1 Hve ; 
so I suppose I must, though I hate the 
idea of a paid companion, who will spy 
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out all my actions, without having any 
authority over me. I fancy I could sup- 
port such a horrible infliction, if I was 
near any one who had any sort of claim 
upon my afffections. If only I might come 
back to Hedborough, the home of my 
young happy days, if I were near you, to 
see you, do for you .what my darling 
mother used to do — I could endure my 
life. But I won't come if you are angry 
with me still; but you are not, dear 
uncle. I am sure you will write to me 
and advise me what to do, and, for her 
mother's sake, you will forgive her lonely 
child, 

"Mabian Mostyn." 

When we had finished reading this 
epistle, we looked up at the Colonel, who, 
standing before us with his eyes fixed on 
Maria, said, 

'' WeU, what shall I do ?" 

" Send for her, and give her a home," 
answered Maria at once. 

*' What, have her in my house ?" 
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" Why not ? Young and alone, she 
should have a home." 

Maria's thoughts evidently turned to 
Emmeline. 

"I do not mind having her in Hed- 
borough ; but I do not know how it would 
suit me and my ways, and my servants, to 
have a lady always in the house." 

** Perhaps it might not suit either," I 
interposed. "Why not invite her for a 
month, and try the experiment ?" 

My suggestion was approved. The 
Colonel determined to invite his once gay 
niece, and during the month that she 
remained with him they could discuss her 
plans, and settle about her future home, 
which was a more sensible plan than doing 
so by letter. 

A few days later he brought us her 
pleased and gratefiil answer, and we were 
anxious to see this apparently warm* 
hearted creature, the belle and favourite of 
Hedborough some few years before. 

" Perhaps," I hinted to Maria, " she 
may interest Pemberton," 
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" Hush, my dear," said she reprovingly, 
" Mrs. Mostyn has not been a widow a 
year yet, and her's was a love-match." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MAEIAN MOSTYN. 

The youthfiil widow arrived, and Co- 
lonel Garth brought her to see us the next 
day. 

With Anna Masters' hardness of charac- 
ter and Emmehne's weakness, or j&ckleness, 
fresh in our recollections, we were inchned 
to be severe on the chapter of young ladies ; 
but the sight of that fair young face set in 
a widow's cap, shewing so sadly that her 
life had already its past, took our kindly 
sympathies at once by storm, and the 
conquest was completed by her, when 
she said with tears in her bright blue eyes. 

** Was it not kind of my uncle to have 
me home?" 
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" Take care of your heart, Mr. Joliffe," 
said I that day at dinner, "for of all 
widows the most dangerous you ever saw 
has arrived at Hedborough." 

Mr. Joliffe looked down and coloured. 
I remembered too late that he had once 
confided to us that he had notions, pru- 
dent notions, that the fixture Mrs. Johfib 
should be a widow, with a jointure, and 
without children. Spite of his love and 
ofior to Miss Barnard, it seemed as if fate 
had brought Mrs. Mostyn to Hedborough 
with a special view to his fixture bliss. 

"Is Mrs. Mostyn then so charming?" 
said Pemberton, looking up fi:*om his 
plate. 

" In appearance most attractive — all we 
can pronounce upon yet — and appearances 
too often mislead," said Maria gravely. 

" I do not beheve in Mrs. Mostyn's case 
that they will," exclaimed I, " for what I 
specially observed about her was the ab- 
sence of any afioctation of sorrow; she 
laughed heartily and naturally at some 
funny story of her uncle's, and did not 
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seem to feel herself obliged to wear a long 
face because she was a widow." 

" She is naturally gay, perhaps," re- 
marked Pemberton; '* youth and good 
health are very antagonistic to enduring 
sorrow. Often the greater the blow, the 
greater the rebound. I am glad for the 
Colonel's sake that she is hvely." 

" It is more than six months," urged I, 
" since Captain Mostyn died." 

I had taken an immense fancy to this 
blooming, genial-looking being, and looked 
upon her as a dehghtful novelty in our 
uninteresting society. She had one of 
those taking faces that put one in good 
humour and good spirits to look upon; 
deep blue eyes, with upturned lashes that 
gave an expression of archness to the 
features ; a rich, warm colour, and a fair, 
healthy skin; a smiling mouth, white 
teeth, a charming little figure, neat, 
supple, rounded — ^in short, she was a 
very pretty person, without being a 
beauty like Emmeline or Miss Harrison. 
It seemed to me that the more one knew 
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of her, the more one should love her. 
How often people, men especially, are 
led away by great beauty, and make it 
their own, without their knowing for what 
they have resigned their liberty, whether 
for a gem, or a false and worthless imita- 
tion. 

I was not wrong ; Mrs. Mostyn proved 
all I anticipated, a real true-hearted, love- 
able little creature. The month of proba- 
tion passed away, and not a question was 
raised about her leaving the Colonel's 
house for another. Mrs. Booker, the 
housekeeper, told the Colonel before a 
fortnight was over that Mrs. Mostyn was 
much too merry and pretty to be without 
a gentleman protector — ^and so he, worthy 
man, seemed to think ; for he began to 
busy himself about a pony carriage for 
her, and riding horses, had sofas and easy 
chairs brought into his drawing-room, 
fresh furniture to her bed-room, and 
every preparation in short for her per- 
manent residence with him. 

One evening, when we were with them, 
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there was a sudden pause in the con- 
versation. Pemberton broke it by say- 
ing : 

"How long have you been here, Mrs. 
Mostyn?" 

" Exactly a month !" she replied, looking 
at her uncle ; and as if a thought struck 
her, she repeated, " a month exactly, and 
we have not yet talked about my plans, 
uncle." 

" I consider them settled," he answered 
quietly. 

" Ah 1 thanks, dear uncle ; then, this 
is my home. I may send for the rest 
of my packages. 

" Certainly, whenever you like." 
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CHAPTER V, 

maeian's lecture. 

So without any further fuss or trouble, 
Marian Mostyn took up her abode with 
her uncle, cheering him, and charming 
everyone with her blythe ways and her 
merry laugh, which would ring out, al- 
though, she said, she knew it was very 
unbecoming in a widow to laugh. 

"But my dear Miss Pembertonl" she 
would exclaim in her pleading way. "I 
cannot help being happy now, so why 
should I not seem so. I was very 
wretched when poor Edward died, but 
moping would not bring him back, and 
my imcle is so kind, and life is so plea- 
sant, why should I go on being miserable ?" 
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" Oh !" thought I, " if Pemberton would 
but take a lesson from her, and remember 
'tis one's duty to be merry at times ; but 
I must allow he is much ,more cheerful 
since we came to Hedborough." 

It was impossible not to be influenced 
by Marian Mostyn's sunny nature. He 
was at any rate amused, if not in- 
terested in her; as for her, she openly 
said "he was most interesting, most 
superior, altogether distinguished in every 
way," yet she seemed to prefer laughing 
and skirmishing with Mr. Jolifffe (who, of 
course, was only too ready to indulge in 
such pastimes), to conversing with Pem- 
berton. 

At one time we hoped this sort of 
avoidance was significant of a stronger 
feeUng, but a month or two later we soon 
found that Marian was honest in action 
as in speech, and that the preference 
she showed to Mr. Johffe she felt; for 
speaking to her confidentially of Pember- 
ton' s early hfe and late disappointment, 
she said: 
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" It was very nnfortiliiate for both that 
Miss Barnard's feelings had altered, for 
having once made up her mind to sacrifice 
herself to him, she would and must have 
been very happy with a man so superior 
as Mr. Pemberton." 

"Sacrifice herself!" we were aghast, 
"what did she mean?" 

"I mean," she said, looking at us in 
her turn with some surprise, "that a 
man, who, like Mr. Trevor, goes through 
Hfe with an abiding sorrow or remorse 
in his heart, could not make any woman 
happy, unless she made up her mind to 
suppress all her own sorrows and 
troubles — to ask for no sympathy for 
herself, but give all hers to him, to go 
back into his past, instead of beginning 
Ufe anew, as most married people hope 
and intend to do. If a woman could 
make up her mind to marry a man with 
this drag upon him, she would probably 
be happy in the end. Because in general 
these remorseful or regretful characters 
belong to sensitive and superior natures; 
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and because in time, her love and com- 
panionship would chase the demon of 
sadness away. Thus she would have a 
wife's dearest privilege, namely, the joy 
of making him she loved happy; but 
it would require an effort to attempt it, 
and to many it would be a sacrifice." 

"I understand what you mean," said 
Maria, "yet it appears to me the word 
sacrifice is a very strong one, especially 
when ^pphed to a woman who loves, 
and to whom one imagines it is happiness 
to give up everything to the object of 
her love." 

Maria was not given to platitudes, yet 
I could not but confess that the last part 
of her speech was of that nature. The 
fact was, she was disturbed by a new 
idea, and I could see it, because it struck 
me also — namely, that that which we had 
considered gave Pemberton his greatest 
interest, that which constituted such a 
charm in his character, the deep sorrow 
and penitence for the past, was looked 
upon by others less near to him, as a 
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defect or a drawback. Here was one 
whose open, truthful nature forbade doubt 
of her meaning, almost confessing that, 
in spite of Pemberton's superior merit 
and high quaUties, she should consider 
it a sacrifice to marry him. Had Em- 
meline also felt thus? To us, the hu- 
mility, the self-abasement, we witnessed, 
had endeared him more than all the 
goodness and talent with which we knew 
him endowed. 

Mrs. Mostyn was not one to be easily 
turned aside fi:'om her opinion. She 
answered Maria at once : 

"It is a woman's highest pleasure to 
give up everything to him she loves, but 
when one is young and happy, it is 
hard work to have to curb one's feeling 
of enjoyment, or at best to meet no 
answering sympathy in one's natural hap- 
piness where alone we care to look for 
it. It is also," she continued, laughing, 
"hard work not to feel jealous of the 
other strong feeling or recollection that 
is so powerful over the heart where 
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we wish to be paramount. I assure you, 
to me, who am naturally sanguine and 
cheerful, the prospects of having to live 
with a person who from some early trial 
or trouble is habitually melancholy, would 
indeed be a sacrifice. 

Both Maria and I were silent; we had 
always considered Pemberton irresistible, 
and accustomed to think that others 
thought so too, to find him now not so, 
suggested food for reflection. Mrs. Mostyn 
was not romantic, but she was so loving, 
honest, sensible, the very being to live 
happily with, that we could not but accord 
her views some attention. 

She saw. her advantage and grew bolder. 

" I said a woman who sacrificed herself 
would be happy; but, upon my word, I 
almost doubt whether a person who is 
not happy, and will not try to be happy, 
can ever make others happy. Now con- 
fess," she said looking at us, " does Mr. 
Trevor, with all his goodness, make you 
happy ?'' 

" Of course he does," said Maria in- 
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dignantly, " there is nothing he would not 
do for us." 

" I know that," said Mrs. Mostyn 
calmly; "but are you happy? You are 
both wrapped up in him, any one can see 
that. You both delight to give up every 
thing for him ; but are you happy ? I see 
you looking sad, nervous, worried, without 
a serious care in the world. What can it 
be aU about, if it is not about him? I 
know as well as possible when I come into 
this house what sort of spirits Mr. Trevor 
is in, before I see him, for it is all reflected 
on your two dear faces;" and here the 
pretty creature put down her work and 
came and sat close beside us, saying, 
" Now I am going to be very presump- 
tuous and very, you will say, impertinent ; 
but I have a mind to be that disagreeable 
thing — a sincere friend. Prepare, both of 
you, for a lecture. 

"Most people think just the same as I 
do, and say what a pity Mr. Trevor is so 
solemn, he ought to be a little more cheer- 
ful for the sake of his aunt and her friend ; 
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but I say it's your fault, all your doing, 
and that if he were any where else, with 
anybody else, he would soon become 
quite a diflferent man." 

" Our fault, dear Marian ?" 

" Yes, your fault; he is morbid, and you 
encourage that feehng ; as to his early 
trouble, from all that you have told me, he 
was comparatively httle to blame; not half 
so much as hundreds of other men who have 
done much more, and only escape censure 
because they either brazen it out, or there 
is fortunately for them less pubhcity in 
their case. And some of these men are 
deeply penitent, too, going through hfe 
with that early sin upon their consciences, 
in as fuU force as a man who throws up 
everything, becomes a clergyman, and 
looks melancholy for the rest of his hfe, 
making his relations melancholy too. Do 
not shake your heads at me. What would 
become of the great business of life, if 
every body looked upon the errors of 
their youth as prohibiting them from 
entering into the world, and sharing their 
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fellow man's active cares and duties ?" 

*' But Pemberton has not done that," I 
urged; "his hfe has been actively and 
usefully employed." 

'* True; but because of this unfortunate' 
business he threw up his original plan of 
life, deserted his profession, and entered 
into the service of God with an earnest 
desire certainly to do his duty, but with 
this drawback, that not respecting himself 
he cannot succeed in influencing others to 
look up to him as they ought." 

"JVIy dear Mrs. Mostyn," said Maria 
gravely and coldly, *'you confound Pem- 
berton' s humility with want of self-respect. 
Since that unhappy day when he found he 
had disturbed the peace of another, no 
word and action has escaped him that has 
not been dictated by the highest motives, 
so that — " 

"Dear Miss Pemberton," interrupted 
Mrs. Mostyn smiling, " I knew I should 
make you angry ; but I purposely said that 
to bring you to the point I am aiming at. 
I want you to look at your nephew's 
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position as those do who know him not, 
and judge by externals only. Now I will 
sketch a brief outhne of his hfe as a 
stranger might receive it, who hearing 
him preach, startled by his eloquence and 
talent, inquires his history. He is told 
that Mr. Trevor came here jfrom Water 
End, exchanged his living because he was 
out of fame in his parish. Why was he 
so ? There were stories against him, 
untrue all, but there was this much 
foundation for them that years ago he got 
into great trouble, when young and 
thoughtless ; but deeply regretting his 
fault, he gave up the bar and all his former 
friends, became serious, and entered the 
church. Well, the stranger hearing this, 
looks at him well; he sees youth, good 
looks, fortune, ability, all these great gifts 
powerless to make their possessor happy, 
and he concludes that that man bears 
about with him either a secret sorrow or a 
secret sin, and as the world is not prone to 
judge its neighbour too charitably he 
decides that it is the latter. What ensues ? 
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The eloquent teaching loses its power, 
distrust of the teacher takes the place of 
confidence, the uneasy feeUng, even when 
not expressed, spreads, and at last it 
reaches those who excite it." 

" It is very true," said I, " it is exactly 
what happened at Water End." 

" And," added Marian, " it is your fault 
it did." 

"But how?" 

" If Mr. Trevor had been in the Army, 
been living with men instead of two good, 
loving women, he never would have taken 
such a view of his conduct as he seems to 
have done." 

" He could not think too seriously of 
it," said Maria firmly. 

" Granted — as a woman and a Christian, 
I agree with you; but I contend when 
once this early error was cast from him, 
thoroughly repented of, it should have 
been remembered by him only as a warning 
to guide and help others, not as an im- 
pediment to his own usefulness. He had 
forsworn the past, begun a new Kfe, and 
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confident of the purity of this life, lie 
should have felt that cheerful comfort and 
hope which such consciousness must in- 
spire, and borne himself so that the world 
might feel the same confidence in him as 
he does in himself." 

" You are right," said Maria sadly. 

" Did you help him ?" asked Mrs. Mos- 
tyn, smiling archly. " Now confess, 
whenever poor Mr. Trevor met with an 
enemy, as every one must occasionally do, 
did you not, instead of helping him with 
a bold front, smiting by it his detrac- 
tor, did you not look nervous, and say 
it was all caused by that unfortunate affair 
of Mrs. Bgerton? and were you not 
dreadfully anxious lest that unfortunate 
affair should become known ? Instead of 
talking openly of Mr. Trevor's early Ufe, 
were not both of you, you two dear old 
things, wonderfully mysterious about 
him and his reasons for leaving the 
bar?" 

" I fear we deserve all she says, Maria," 
said I almost grievously ; " but we meant 
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it for the best ; and what could we say 
when we thought it all so shocking ?" 

"You might say what you felt, what 
you have just now said to me. It was the 
very fact, his youth was not blameless, 
that made his present life so perfect ; he 
stumbled, but did not fall on the threshold 
of hfe, and it was that stumble that made 
him walk so carefiilly thereafter. But," con- 
tinued Mrs. Mostyn, whilst we looked with 
strange wonder at so much sense and 
decision emanating from her child-hke 
mouth. " No one had, or has a right to 
question you, or say anything about the 
point ; it does not concern them, it is not 
as to his bearing to others, so much as to 
Mr. Trevor, that I am giving you this long 
lecture ; where you have done him harm is 
by your aflFectionate sympathy. He knew 
you blamed him, whilst you pitied and ex- 
cused, and this mixture of feeUng from you, 
only made him feel matters worse. When 
once all was over, and he had begun a new 
career, you ought never, never to have 
thought of that sad business again ; you 
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ought to have ignored it to yourselves, 
have upheld Mr. Trevor stoutly, against a 
conscience morbidly sensitive. If he had 
only a little more iron in his character, he 
would be perfect." 

Oh ! how entirely I endorsed this last 
sentiment of this clear-sighted little crea- 
ture, who from four years rough and plain 
experience of the world, had learnt to 
weigh and estimate characters and actions, 
in a manner that seemed astounding to us, 
whose sphere had been, I must confess, a 
contracted one. Marian Mostyn finished 
her lecture by telling us that her uncle 
was already acquainted with every parti- 
cular of Pemberton's history, and that 
before he came to Hedborough. 

We now felt the real value of his Mend- 
ship. 

" Men," said Mrs. Mostyn, " do not take 
so serious a view of these things as women. 
My uncle, who Hkes to uphold every pro- 
fession, was extremely anxious to know all 
particulars of the new clergyman coming 
to Hedborough, and therefore made many 
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enquiries concerning Mr. Trevor, before 
he came. All the foolish stories running 
about at Water End, he sifted to the 
bottofti, and those concerning Mrs. Eger- 
ton were soon allayed in his mind by 
the testimony of a friend of yours, an 
uncle of Mrs. Bgerton's, with whom she 
hved and died; in fact, my uncle thinks 
the people most to blame are Mr. Eger- 
ton, for being cold and heartless, and 
two worthy dames for being exactly the 
reverse, and he ordered me to give you 
this lecture, the first time I had an op- 
portunity. And he wound up after this 
fashion: *Mr. Trevor's very goodness is 
against him, his readiness to blame himself, 
or accept blame from others is misunder- 
stood; his manner, and the manner of those 
excellent ladies gives a colour to these 
ridiculous stories, which I am annoyed 
to find have reached Hedborough in some 
strange way. The Hunters were shy of 
him at first. I put them right, but now 
again they have heard rumours, and Miss 
Pemberton's manner, when some one men- 
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tioned Water End, was so odd, that they 
begin to think there must be truth in 
his having got into trouble there. Marian 
dear, you must give the ladies a hint not 
to go croaking over the past, but to look 
up manftdly, and to laugh him out of 
being so dreadfully — . I can't for the 
life of me find a word for me to express 
what I mean.' " 

But Mrs. Mostyn knew without that 
word exactly what he meant, and what 
he feared. And so she made up her 
mind to preach to us when the occasion 
offered. We took it all in good part, 
we understood the motives that inspired 
it, we even both mutually determined on 
a very different course of conduct; but 
both of us felt a Uttle sore at our juvenile 
Mentor for thinking it a sacrifice for a 
woman to marry Pemberton. Meaning 
to be a httle satirical, I said, 

"Mr. Johffe, I suppose is what Pem- 
berton ought to be." 

"Exactly," said Mrs. Mostyn with a 
wicked smile on her face. 
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" It is very easy !" retorted I, pro- 
voked, "for some people to be always 
cheerful because they don't feel those 
things much that hurt others deeply." 

Mrs. Mostyn coloured a little, and I was 
vexed with myself for my speech lest she 
should take it to herself; but if she did, 
she would not show me it was so, but 
said quietly : 

" It is not always those who bear things 
well that get over them soonest; but 
seriously, I think you scarcely appreciate 
Mr. JohfFe. You allow him no merit for 
his unvarying good temper, and because 
his spirits are equal, seem to think he 
can have no cares or trials. Yet compare 
his position with that of Mr. Trevor — the 
one has fortune, friends, and a good posi- 
tion in his profession ; the other without 
family, fortune or interest is but a poor 
curate, and with little chance of being 
anything better, and yet you give the 
poor man no merit for being cheerful 
over his sorry lot." 

We felt convicted, and were obliged 
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to confess that we had taken httle interest 
in, felt httle sympathy with poor Mr. 
Joliffe's anxieties, whilst analyzing every 
feehng and thought of Pemberton's. 

"I know from my uncle," continued 
Marian, *Hhat Mr. Johffe has many very 
anxious hours. He has confided to him, 
who you know gets into everybody's con- 
fidence, that sometimes, when he is ill, 
he is so nervous and low he hardly knows 
how to endure it, because he feels, poor 
man, that if his health were to fail, or 
at any time incapacitate him from work- 
ing, he must starve ; he has not a pittance 
of his own. Now if he was, hke Mr. 
Trevor, independent that anxiety would 
not be his." 

"Poor man!" said Maria kindly, "I 
fear we have not thought enough about 
him. We have observed how much 
alarmed he is about himself when ill — 
and — and perhaps we have not thought 
enough of Pemberton's good fortune, la- 
menting so much his misfortunes." 

" Do not blame yourself, Miss Pember- 
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ton," replied Marian, "you have never 
known pecuniary anxiety, and therefore 
it has not occurred to you to think of 
Mr. Joliffe's possible cares on that score, 
but I have. During the first years of 
my married Kfe, I have gone through 
all the pangs that accompany poverty, 
not knowing where to obtain money for 
the absolute means of living, and when 
unexpected bills were presented, for which 
I knew there were absolutely no fiinds, 
my feehngs were indescribable. Oh 1 I 
believe there is no care hke the care of 
want of money. I rose in the morning, 
dreading how the day might end. I 
seemed always to be walking on a pit- 
fall. Perhaps the reason I am so cheerful 
now, in spite of the past, is because I am 
safe from this misery. But," she added, 
jumping up, " I really must run away, for 
talking of myself wiU make me dull, and I 
must practise as I preach, and not think 
of my miserable self. I shall drive you 
out to-morrow," she said, turning to me. 
" I have named my two ponies Vicar and 
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Curate, and you cannot think what a dear 
the Curate is." So with a gay snule she left 
us to talk over, think over, all she had 
said or suggested, and to make resolutions 
to look on the bright side for the fature. 

Years after, I heard Marian Mostyn's 
story, and all that during those four 
years she endured. She had loved 
Captain Mostyn, and mourned him when 
taken from her. But he had made her 
life hard for her to bear from a violent, 
ungoverned temper, and she had lost her 
only child under circumstances so sad, 
that it was surprising to us she had ever 
rallied from the shock ; but as it signifies 
little to the purport of my story to recall 
the tale, I will pass it by, merely remark-^ 
ing that many people thought that the 
habits of drinking which Captain Mostyn 
contracted, and which hastened his death, 
were caused by the remorse for the unin- 
tentional share he had had in that sad 
catastrophe. 

Mrs. Mostyn called for me the next 
day, and took me a long and delightful 

F 2 
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drive in one of the most perfect pony 
equipages that Hedborough had ever 
seen. The swift and easy motion of the 
carriage, the change of scene, Marian's 
gay and hvely talk, which, with all its 
rattle, never had a shade of levity in it, 
did my spirits such good that I could not 
help exclaiming, *'I wish Maria could 
enjoy such a drive." 

" Of course she will !" said Mrs. Mostyn 
reproachfully, "she is not going to leave 
me in the lurch," with a look of feigned 
alarm, " I have reckoned on her and you 
in my drives. Imagine the scand^J that 
would arise if I, a widow, went driving 
alone ; as it is, even with your sanction, 
I know the world of Hedborough is 
shocked at . my venturing to appear in 
an open vehicle as a *whip,' whilst I 
still wear my weeds." 

Upon this pretence, scarcely a day 
passed that Maria or I did not accom- 
pany her, and it is astonishing how full 
of spirits and news we came back, how 
animated our dinner table became, and 
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how, as our own spirits rose, we ceased 
to pay that close attention to Pember- 
ton's. Indeed, if we saw him moping, 
we took to rallying him about it, and 
roused his attention by descriptions of 
the towns, villages, gentlemen's seats, 
and other points of interest we had 
visited. Mrs. Mostyn always came pre- 
pared with an object, a new church to 
be seen, a visit to be returned, some 
peculiar article to be bought, only pro- 
curable at some special place, and as we 
drove thus about, we collected the gossip 
of the neighbourhood, which was duly 
retailed at home. 

Under the combined influence of con- 
stant and useful employment, cheerful 
faces and society at home, .Pemberton's 
fits of melancholy seemed to us to be 
yielding at last. His preaching was even 
affected by this state of affairs. It became 
more vigorous and practical, perhaps less 
thoughtful and original, but less morbid ; 
more calculated to rouse than interest 
his hearers. 
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The families from the surrounding 
country drove in to hear him; they 
sought his acquaintance ; and as the 
circle of our society was thus gradually 
enlarged, so also our interests increased, 
and our thoughts were diverted from the old 
well-worn narrow channels in which they 
had been content to flow at Water End. 

Nevertheless, with female perverse- 
ness, Maria and I continued to lament 
that sequestered spot. We missed the 
lovely gardens, the cawing of the rooks 
over the old grey church; the lowing 
of cattle, and all the pleasant country 
sounds never heard in stiff, hot, unin- 
teresting Hedborough ; but to Pemberton, 
the change had been, there was no denying 
it, a great success. Like the vine tree, 
when cut at the roots, the severance 
from old ties and associations had given 
him fresh hfe and vigour, the fruit borne 
by the once sickly plant was fine, 
plenteous, and full of promise. 
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CHAPTER VL 

emmeline's visit. 

Let us retrace our steps, and return 
to Bmmeline, whose history is bound up 
with our own, and who supplied me with 
the particulars now related. 

After the departure of the Alton party, 
and the other guests, Egerton Manor sank 
into a repose for several days. It was 
Mr. Egerton' s habit always to rest his 
servants, if not himself, between the 
coming and going of different sets of 
visitors. 

To Emmehne, this period was one of 
peace and enjoyment beyond the power 
of words to describe. It reminded her of 
the happy, unconcerned days of her youth. 
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Both brother and sister occupied them- 
selves much in their own rooms during 
the morning, and she was left to amuse 
herself in any way she liked. A luxurious 
morning room was placed at her disposal ; 
in it all the new books and magazines 
were collected, and a large assortment 
of music, with an excellent piano, 
tempted her to spend her unwonted 
leisure in her favourite amusement, sing- 
ing and playing. She had a sweet, 
low-toned voice, melodious and true, that 
somehow touched the heart more quickly 
than a first-rate performer. The book 
cases were filled with books of light 
literature, volumes of engravings, fitted 
to while away the morning hours of idle 
people — so that Emmehne, like a child 
turned loose into a toy-shop, hardly knew 
which object of attraction to seize upon 
first. 

But the great pleasure to her, after aU, 
was the freedom, the hberty, to enjoy 
herself. No Lady Alton* to tax her time, 
no false Sir Gilbert to poison every plea- 
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sure. She no longer feared to be happy 
for one hour, in dread of what the next 
might bring; — ^hke the traveller in the 
desert, she had suddenly found an oasis, 
where shade, water, rest, and peace were 
to be found. The only drawback was 
the swiftness with which the hours fled. 
She would gladly have had each day 
lengthened into two. 

At luncheon, her host and hostess joined 
her again, and Mr. Bgerton generally 
contrived to make some appointment with 
the ladies, either to meet them on their 
way back from their drive, or to walk with 
them through the grounds. 

The latter was his favorite plan and 
Emmeline's too ; she dehghted in strolhng 
through the glades, and shrubberies, and 
gardens of the Manor, Ustening to Mr, 
Egerton's plans for improvement or alter- 
ation, giving, when encouraged, her own 
ideas upon the subject, and pleasing her 
companion by her genuine interest in it. 
Miss Bgerton, who was an indifferent 
walker, and nervous about her health, 
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more than once left Mr. Egerton and 
BmmeKne to come home together, and in 
those t6te-a-t6te walks it was strange 
how the dry, reserved man of the world 
came out of his shell, and grew even 
eloquent, whilst the sympathy and interest 
of his companion was frankly testified. 
Mr. Egerton was a thoroughly well- 
educated, well-read, well-travelled man; 
consequently there was hardly a topic that 
could arise, a subject suggested by any of 
the phenomena of nature or wonders of 
art, upon which he had not something 
to say. On some subjects he was profound, 
on others, perhaps, superficial ; but even 
that superficial knowledge is desirable, 
if it makes a man an agreeable companion, 
or enables one to grasp a thought sug- 
gested by another. It was a rare and 
rich pleasure for Emmehne, therefore, this 
converse with a man hke Mr. Egerton, 
and imrestrained by any girhsh nonsense 
with regard to him, by any idle notions 
of love or admiration, she enjoyed his 
society, and felt her own mind and in- 
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tellect elevated and expanding beneath the 
influence of her companion. The dinners, 
too, were so cheerful, the cold sarcastic 
little Miss Egerton became merry and 
kind when alone with her brother, whom 
it was now easy to see she adored. She 
hung upon his words, she encouraged 
him to talk of his travels, his adventures, 
she brought out from him his good deeds, 
she smiled dehghtedly at Bmmehne's wrapt 
attention, and disclosed to her in these 
pleasant times the secret of her great 
influence with her brother, and that secret 
was her strong, disinterested, and steady 
attachment to him. 

In the evening, Emmehne sang and 
played to them as long as they Uked. 
Mr. Egerton was not a great lover of 
music, but there was something in her 
voice, he said, that pleased him; for he 
sat in a large easy-chair with his back to 
her piano, watching her sweet face as it 
varied with the theme of her melody, 
now sad and pensive, now bright and gay ; 
whilst Miss Egerton went on with her 
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interminable crochet, giving a short ap- 
proval, or expressing the reverse of Em- 
meline's performance, as it pleased her, 
without regard to the singer's feehngs, 
Emmehne Uked her strictures, and did 
not fear in her turn to tell her occasionally 
that she showed want of taste in not 
hking such and such pieces, for they were 
popular with everybody else. 

But these four happy, quiet days came 
to an end, and on the last of them, 
Tuesday, Miss Egerton appeared in her 
best morning silk gown, a drab moire 
antique, prepared to receive the expected 
visitors, the principal of whom were the 
Earl of S , his wife, and only daughter. 

Their visit seemed an event which ex- 
cited even calm Miss Egerton; at any 
rate, she made sundry visits to their 
rooms to see that all was in order. To 
Emmehne, there seemed nothing wanting 
in that complete suite, consisting of a 
sitting-room hung with tapestry, two bed- 
rooms, and a dressing-room. These 
rooms, situated at the north-west angle 
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of the house, were detached, or separated, 
from the other apartments by a broad 
gallery, or corridor, which ran along the 
front of the house; and they were even 
fiimished with a small private staircase, 
which enabled a servant to reach them 
unobserved, or the occupants themselves 
to descend to the gardens without having 
to pass through the great hall. 

« This," said Miss Egerton, as they 
were standing in the smaller bed-room, 
*^ this was my room when a girl, the other 
ray father and mother's, and the sitting- 
room ray mother's private room, and, to 
a certain extent, my school-room; for, 
indeed, I was never out of my dear 
mother's sight till she died. Her ideas as 
to the bringing up of a girl of condition 
were strict. What would she have thought 
of the independent ways of young ladies 
in the present day ?" 

" I am afraid," answered Emmehne, 
*^ she would have been shocked at me 
for visiting about alone." 

" Oh, my dear, you cannot help your- 
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self, but others, who can, do the same ; 
there is Lady Emma S , who is com- 
ing here to-day, walks about alone in the 
village, and in London, too, I beheve. I 
never went unattended as long as my 

mother hved; but the S s are good 

people, so I suppose it is the fashion of 
the day." 

The S s were good people, and their 

influence was great far beyond their own 
county. It was the influence of rank and 
fortune united to character. Miss Eger- 
ton's desire, therefore, to make her visit 
pleasant to them, was not called forth by 
reverence for their rank — she was too well 
born herself to heed that ; it arose from 
the wish to please those whom everyone 
respected, and for whom she and her 
brother entertained a sincere regard. 
There were people, however, who set 
down her attentions to them to a dififerent 
cause, and who did not scruple to say 
that, if Miss Egerton could tolerate a 
second wife for her brother, that wife 
must be Lady Emma S . It was 
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generally supposed that Miss Egerton did 
not wish her brother to marry again, but 
this general supposition was erroneous. 
Miss Egerton had seen one hasty, ill- 
considered union terminate in misery and 
disgrace, and she, whilst earnestly desiring 
him to marry again, was equally deter- 
mined that, if she could help it, he should 
not risk his happiness again with the 
worldly, fiivolous, and heartless schemers 
whom she perpetually saw practising their 
allurements upon him. 

The world — ^if wrong in its notion 
about the objection to her brother's re- 
marrying — was right in its surmise that 
Lady Emma would be a most accept- 
able sister-in-law; nor would Mr. Eger- 
ton have been less welcome to Lord and 

Lady S as a match for their only 

daughter. He was rich, of ancient 
lineage, clever, respectable, popular, and 
although nearly twice Lady Emma's 
age, had those qualities, they thought, 
that were likely to attach a young wife to 
him. It is true that he had failed to 
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please his wife, but then she was a 
vapoury, uncertain, whimsical woman; 
Lady Emma was her antithesis — a more 
simple-minded, unaflfected, affectionate 
creature, it would have been difl&cult to 
find; reared amidst unusual luxury and 
state, she was more unpretending and 
careless of external adjuncts than many 
a clergyman's daughter. Her mother, 
who had been a beauty, and was pecu- 
liarly alive to external impression, was 
sensible enough to regret in herself habits 
and feelings which, formed in youth, she 
could not easily shake off, whilst every- 
thing around her tended to increase the 
evil. 

" Make my daughter," she said to the 
sensible governess who had charge of her, 
" make my daughter practical, simple in 
her tastes and manners, and independent 
of outward impressions." 

The governess succeeded. No girl was 
happier, enjoyed things more than Lady 
Emma, with everything around her that 
would have rendered many blase or in- 
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different. All was enjoyed by her ra- 
tionally and thorouglily. Her father's 
possessions, his galleries of pictures, his 
old seats, . their parks and gardens, 
afforded her the gratification that 
strangers feel. One thing only in this 
world seemed to have been denied to 
her — Lady Emma was plain. Hers was 
a nice, dear, beaming face that everyone 
loved; but that was all. She knew it 
well. The truth had been told her, and 
she often honestly said, '* she wished she 
had been handsome." But the knowledge 
of her own plainness did not make her 
jealous of the beauty of others ; she was 
free from that pitiful feeling, and was 
just as sincere in all she said or thought 
about the attractions of others, as she 
was in her admiration of a fine work of 
art. She " enjoyed beauty," she often 
said, "in whatever form it came before 
her," and therefore it was rather unkind 
in nature to deprive her of what might 
have been a daily pleasure to her, that of 
looking at her own face. 
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However, as her governess had duly- 
represented to her that she could not 
expect to combine all the good gifts of 
this world in her person, and that she 
had talents enough entrusted to her to be 
responsible for, and to render account 
of, without any addition, she was con- 
tented with her state, and had no other 
wish except that things should not change 
for her for many a long year. 

Emmehne's sweet face attracted her at 
once. 

^* Is she not lovely, mamma ?" she ex- 
claimed to Lady S , after their arrival. 

'' She has the most attractive countenance 
I ever saw. You must be prepared to 
hear that I have sworn an eternal friend- 
ship with her." 

" Do not be too hasty, Emma ; because 
Miss Barnard has a pretty face, does it 
prove she will be an excellent friend ?" 

** Instinct tells me, or intuition, or a 
presentiment, you know I have presenti- 
ments, all these ; but for such a dear, 
sober, practical person as yourself, per- 
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haps, you will like to know that Miss 
Egerton has the highest opinion of her, 
she even loves her, fancy that, mamma! 
She must be delightful if Miss Egerton 
allows she loves her." 

" I agree with you," said Lady S , 

thoughtfiiUy, "I wonder who she is? I 
must ask Miss Egerton about her." 

Miss Egerton was asked about her, and 
gave her verdict as such sober-minded, 
cautious people do. Lady Emma might 
have desired more enthusiasm in her tone, 
but her mother was satisfied that she was 
a safe companion for her daughter, and 
one whose acquaintance could entail no 
awkwardness upon them. Miss Barnard's 
connections were good; her protectress, 
Lady Alton, held a certain position in the 
world, although she was not personally 

liked by Lady S . The acquaintance, 

therefore, progressed, and in two days 
these young girls were as intimate as if 
their friendship had been counted by years 
instead of hours. EmmeUne was pecuharly 
susceptible to the love of her own sex. 

G 2 
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She had often mourned over the want of 
some companion of her own age. It was 
a luxury scarcely yet tasted, for Miss 
Martin, the ideal of her youth, had dis- 
appointed her. Miss Harrison had failed 
to attach, or was associated in her mind 
with the great trial of her hfe. Thus the 
friendship of Lady Emma opened to 
Emmehne visions of the purest happiness. 
Lady Emma had never been at Egerton 
Manor before. Emmehne found herself 
doing the honours, pointing out this 
picture, or that piece of china; taking 
her over the grounds, explaining Mr. 
Egerton' s plans, discussing them with her 
young friend, sometimes meeting the 
master himself, who seemed to have grown 
shy before the two young girls, and 
allowed Miss Barnard to go on, acting as 
guide for him in his own domain. Miss 
Egerton congratulated herself on the happy 
thought that secured her Emmehne' s com- 
pany. 

" It is a pleasure, brother," she said, 
"to see how entirely Lady Emma is 
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amused, how thorouglily she is enjoying 
her visit. Emmeline is the cause of it. 
She has reheved me from duties I fulfil 
very ill — ^namely, trying to amuse the 
young. Lady Emma is charmed with 

Egerton Manor. Lady S is pleased to 

see her happy, and I am by no means so 
weary as usual with entertaining." 

This long speech of self-congratulation 
from Miss Egerton, only ehcited "I am 
glad of it," from her brother. He was 
looking thoughtfully at the two girls, who, 
at the moment, were gathering flowers in 
the conservatory. The door into the 
drawing-room being open as they ad- 
vanced, Mr. Egerton could not avoid 
overhearing some few words of their 
conversation. 

" I have so often foimd my pleasure 
lead to pain, and my wishes fulfilled turn 
into bitter disappointment, that I have 
almost adopted a habit of thinking it best 
to give up everything which I consider 
pleasant," and Emmeline sighed as she 
uttered these words. 
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" How unlike my fate," replied Lady 
Emma. "I am so accustomed to have 
everything happen as I should hke, that 
I do not know what disappointment is. 
But why anticipate evil from complying 
with my request ?" 

" The very happiness I should feel in 
doing so, makes me pause before I 
pledge myself. Permit me to speak to 
Miss Bgerton first." 

" You are to do just what you please, 
provided I gain my wishes." 

Mr. Egerton heard no more, because 
they gradually moved on to another part 
of the conservatory. 

** Did you hear them, sister ?" 

" I did, but I know nothing of the 
subject discussed. Did you notice Emme- 
Une's judicious reference to me ? The 
little Emma was urging some request, 
which I feel sure would have been a 
tempting bait to most girls, yet Emme- 
line's good judgment was not to be 
swayed." 

" She has been in the school of adversity, 
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poor child," answered Mr. Bgerton, •" the 
best school of any for character. At 
the same time, I wonder most at the perfect 
elegance and refinement of her manners ; 
as I watched the two girls culling their 
flowers, I should have taken the fiiend- 
less, dependent Emmehne for the young 
lady of rank and unbroken happiness." 

** I think her manners even more perfect 
than her face." 

The girls again drew near, and Emme- 
line entered the room with her bouquet. 

" I am afraid," she said, smiling, " I am 
a robber ; but I excuse myself by saying 
there is a greater thief yet. Lady Emma 
is determined, she says, to have no rival 
for her bouquet to-day. Miss Egerton, 
and you are to be judge." 

" I will be a fair one, you may be sure," 
rephed Miss Egerton. 

" I will go then and exert my best skill." 

Mr. Egerton opened the door to let her 
pass, wondering to himself at the quicken- 
ing of his pulse upon receiving her smile 
of thanks. 
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He» joined Lady Emma in the conserva- 
tory. 

" I mean to arrange my flowers here," 
said Lady Emma, " for if I require any 
leaf, or fern, or flower, it is ready to my 
hand. I am presumptuous, am I not, Mr. 
Egerton, to try and rival Miss Barnard's 
skill ?" 

" She says she learnt to arrange flowers 
in Switzerland." 

" She was so honest as to confess the 
same to me. I have the satisfaction of 
thinking, if I do not succeed, my rival will 
grieve the most." 

" My sister is to be pitied. In giving her 
award she will feel she is inflicting pain 
instead of pleasure." 

" Not so, for I shall be pleased." 

" You have made up your mind to lose, 
then." 

While they were chatting thus, Lady 

S entered the room. She did not look 

ill-pleased at the pair amusing themselves 
in the conservatory. 

**We have to thank you," she said 
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warmly to Miss Bgerton, " for a * very- 
happy visit. You seem to have given us 
just what we each like best, but the most for 
which I thank you is a charming companion 
for Emma. She is very urgent with me 
to ask her to pay us a visit. May I ask 
something more about her ?" 

" I can tell you no more than what I 
have already said. She is of good family, 
but is, as you may conjecture, some- 
thing dependent." 

" That is no sin, in my eyes, when it is 
borne with so much self-respect as Miss 
Barnard seems to possess. And now can 
I persuade you and your brother to pay us 
a visit ?" 

Miss Egerton accepted the invitation for 
herself with pleasure. In truth, she was 
so httle known, and what was known was 
so antagonistic to any interest in Miss 
Egerton, that she seldom received invi- 
tations. 

" In ten days from this time, let me say. 
And with regard to Miss Barnard, we will 
arrange in the morning. Do not call Mr. 
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Egerton ; he seems very well amused where 
he is." 

Miss Egerton smiled to herself. Bitterly 
as she resented the arts and wiles of some 
people to catch her brother, these sins 
became virtues in Lady S . 

That evening, her judgment unbiassed 
by her knowledge of the young lady by 
whom each bouquet was arranged. Miss 
Egerton pronounced her opinion. 

Once more Emmehne gained the vic- 
tory. 

" There, Mr. Egerton, my foreboding 
has come true. In spite) of all my careful 
arrangement, with double the quantity of 
flowers, and the whole conservatory to 
pick from, I lose. But thus I bear my 
defeat. Let me crown the victor." 

In a moment Lady Emma drew from 
behind a screen a little chaplet of green 
leaves, which she as suddenly placed on 
Emmehne' s head. 

The spectators were perfectly united in 
admiring the sweet temper and joyousness 
of Lady Emma, as well as the blushing 
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loveliness of Emmeliiie, whose wreath 
became her admirably. 

"After all," remarked austere Miss 
Egerton in the course of the evening, 
"there is nothing like young people to 
enliven a house." 

The little episode of the flowers, with 
all its train of pretty ideas and associations, 
was but a simple thing, and yet its very 
simplicity caused the pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DOUBTS. 

In the morning Emmeline requested 
Miss Egerton to grant her an audience for 
a few moments. 

Now whether Miss Egerton had slept ill, 
or had heard bad news, or was in an ill 
temper, or was beginning to be a httle 
jealous lest Emmeline should give up her 
afltection for the sake of people much 
higher in the world's ranks than herself, is 
not known ; charitably, we may imagine, 
she wished to try Emmehne. . 

" I have been invited to return with 
Lady Emma to S , dear Miss Egerton." 

" You are tired of us, I presume." 

" Oh ! not so ; you cannot think that. 
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I would not accept the invitation until I 
consulted you." 

" Not very complimentary to your 
proper guardian, Lady Alton." 

" I have written to her; the answer will 
come to-morrow. 

" Ah ! I see you are determined to leave 
nothing undone to insure your visit." 

" Pardon me, Miss Egerton, I have no 
such thought." 

" I cannot stay now to hear, for the 
housekeeper is waiting for me." 

And Miss Egerton left the room. 

Emmehne remained behind, astonished, 
perplexed. 

" Miss Egerton thinks I have been too 
forward to these people so much above 
me. Perhaps she wonders I am not eager 
to return to Lady Alton, always so kind 
to me ; perhaps — oh ! if I had some real 
friend to advise me ! What ought I do ? 
how return to Water End ? how remain at 
Alton ? how leave this place where I have 
been happy and safe, for either of these?" 

Such were the thoughts of the friendless 
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girl, who was so absorbed in her own 
feelings she did not observe that Mr. 
Egerton had entered the room, and was 
standing near her, watching with surprise, 
and looks of concern and pity, the large 
tears that had risen unbidden to her eyes, 
now dropping slowly and silently down. 

He looked away from Emmehne with 
thoughtfiil dehcacy until she had composed 
herself, wondering to himself, as he ap- 
peared to be busily seeking for something, 
what had caused these tears, and yet how 
beautiful they looked in her large pure 
eyes. He wondered also what was this 
new strange feehng rising in his heart, 
this yearning to turn roimd and sympa- 
thize with this young girl's secret sorrow ? 
Often and often in former years he had 
seen his wife's sad face, and heard her 
expressions of suffering; he had felt no 
wish to sympathize with or soothe her 
distress — ^rather had her complaints made 
him angry, had hardened or dried up any 
tender feehng he might have had for her, 
arisiag, as too often it must be confessed 
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they did, from no real cause, yet indulged 
in, alas I as if they were the real afflictions 
with which so many of us in this world are 
borne down and humbled. 

But here he saw one whom . he knew 
by nature to be gay, elastic, cheerful, 
bearing the burden of some hidden grief, 
yet bravely putting it from her, courting 
no sympathy, nor peculiar interest, 
though her position, as a young, friendless 
creature, was one that no good, kind person 
could contemplate without concern. 

His heart was full at this moment of 
tender pity; had she turned to him and 
challenged his sympathy, implored his 
friendship, he must, grave, staid man as 
he was, have taken her to his heart as a 
tender, helpless child, if in no other 
character. 

The composure she was rapidly re- 
gaining was fast leaving him; restless, 
agitated, he waited for her to speak, but 
her few calm, gentle words of inquiry as 
to what he was looking for, restored him 
to himself. 
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After all there is nothing a sensible 
man values so much in a woman as the 
power of self-command. Men are apt to 
imagine that women have it not; they 
fancy it . part of their organisation to 
indulge in excitement; thus tears, pro- 
testations, passionate exclamations, affect 
them little — they hate scenes, they dread 
agitations, and, generally speaking, women 
fail to make the effect they desire when 
overpowered by their feelings. 

EmmeUne rose inestimably in Mr. 
Bgerton's opinion when he found she had 
mastered her emotion ; if the truth must 
be told, he felt greatly relieved. He took 
up a newspaper from the table, as if in 
answer to her inquiry, and led the con- 
versation to some indifferent subject. By 
and bye Lady Emma's name was men- 
tioned, when Mr. Egerton turned round 
rather abruptly, as Emmeline thought, 
and said, 

" You hke Lady Emma very much, it 
appears." 

"Yes, extremely," was the reply, ac- 
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companied by a smile ; for Miss Barnard 
was no stranger to the speculations of the 
world upon Lady Emma's chances of 
reigning in Egerton Manor. 

"I am glad of it," he rejoined seriously, 
" for in making a ftiend of her, you gain 
one in her excellent mother." 

" And no one needs good friends so 
much as I do," returned Emmehne, bend- 
ing her head down as she felt the tears 
starting again to her eyes ; then, as if to 
excuse this little burst of feehng, she 
added, *' for I have so few." 

Mr. Egerton had risen to go — ^he hesi- 
tated, then said, 

" I hope. Miss Barnard, amongst those 
few you count me — and my sister. It is 
true our acquaintance has been short, but 
your stay here has made you better known 
to us than the common acquaintance of 
years could do; and I cannot help feel- 
ing myself, therefore, entitled to rank as 
a friend. Will you accord me the fa- 
vour ?" 

"Willingly," exclaimed Emmeline, ex- 
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tending her hand and raising her eyes still 
suflFased with tears to his. 

" Thank you, I — that is, we — shall count 
upon your claiming all the privileges of 
friendship from us. Coming to us, when- 
ever we can be of use, for sympathy or 
advice ; beUeve me, no one can give both, 
if ever you need them, more truly than my 
sister ; I know it well, you must always 
rely on her," and before Emmehne could 
say another word, he had relinquished her 
extended hand, and left the room. 

" I will do so," she murmured to her- 
self, " I will torment myself no more with 
the remembrance of Miss Bgerton's man- 
ner. I am unconscious of having offended 
her, and I know she is a just woman." 

The next morning, at breakfast. Lady 
Emma looked inquiringly at Em- 
meline, as she opened Lady Alton's 
letter. Her glances, however, were only 
answered by smiles, for Emmehne deter- 
mined, before taking any steps, to consult 
Miss Egerton. She followed her, therefore, 
out of the room into the sanctum, where 
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she gave audience to house-keeper, maid, 
&c., saying : 

" Dear Miss Egerton, once more I 
venture to ask your advice — I have received 
Lady Alton's answer." 

"What is her verdict?" 

" Her letter is very kind ; as my cousin 
Gilbert is still at home, she can spare me, 
she says, if I wish to go to-S Castle." 

In fact. Lady Alton's letter, which Em- 
mehne gave Miss Egerton to read, showed 
evident symptoms how much she was 
pleased with the attention shown to her 
protegee. Besides, she was not desirous to 
bring Emmeline back to Alton whilst Sir 
Gilbert persisted in remaining there. She 
was sure he lingered at home, notwith- 
standing previous engagements, determined 
to await Emmehne's protracted return. 
Under these circumstances, she gladly wel- 
comed Emmehne's prolonged absence. 

" Since Lady Alton consents, there is no 
reason that you should not accept Lady 

S 's invitation, if you think you should 

Hke to go." 

H 2 
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" I shall like it, I believe, but I dare 
say, nay I am sure," answered the agitated 
Emmeline, " that you think it strange of 
me to be so ready to go to people of whom 
I know so little ; but oh ! dear Miss Eger- 
ton, do not misjudge me by fancying I 
am only eager for any pleasure that offers, 
or that I am ungrateftd to Lady Alton, 
because I do not wish to go back to her 
just yet. I have a reason, it is a good 
one, which makes me anxious not to return 
to Alton at present. I must not tell you 
my reason ; it has nothing to do with Lady 
Alton, who has always been kind. If I had 
a home, the smallest, the humblest — Oh 1 
Miss Egerton, you have never known what 
it is to be homeless, to be so dependent upon 
others as I have been, and yet with all their 
kindness, to feel as if you had no home." 

" Thank God 1" said Miss Egerton much 
moved, " I never have ; but, my dear, com- 
pose yourself. I perhaps may have thought 
you hasty to accept kindness from strangers, 
being very slow myself in forming new 
friends, but I can imderstand your reason 
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for not wishing to go to Alton. I saw 
plainly that Sir Gilbert's attentions were 
disagreeable to you, and that, in spite 
of your showing him they were so, he 
continued to force them upon you." 
It showed your good taste and good 
sense not to like them. Sir Gilbert is no 
favourite of mine, he is handsome, agree- 
able, but false and plausible, and has the 
vice of his sex, selfishness, in full perfection. 
His mother, poor woman — I understand 
your look, Bmmeline — she is kind to you, 
so I will spare her ; but, tell me, is she 
foolish, or wilful, in her blindness to her 
son's character ?" 

" Sir Gilbert," said Bmmeline apologeti- 
cally, " is a very attentive son, he never fails 
in affection, or kindness to his mother." 

" I am glad you can say this much 
of him. Meantime I must tell you that 
the first thing which interested me in your 
character, was the manner in which you 
acted towards him. Does Lady Alton in 
the least suspect the truth ? It is probable 
that, if she does, she will blame you for the 
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whole thing. I quite understand your 
wish to stay away as long as he is there ; 
your evident deUght when you saw them 
driving away from here, showed the reUef 
you felt at being free from him. I shall 
make a point of telling Lady Alton the 
truth, if ever there is any fass about it." 

"I do not think Lady Alton would 
blame me — " began Bmmehne; but she 
stopped, for how could she at that mo- 
ment enter into a history of the past ? 

" She is just the sort of woman to do 
so," repeated Miss Egerton ; " but I will 
say no more of her. Only remember this, 
wherever I may be, you are always 
welcome. There is no reason you should 
leave us now, because the original time of 
our invitation is at an end. I meant to 
ask you to stay on." 

" Oh, how very kind ! How much 
rather would I have remained here with 
you and Mr. Egerton ! Can I not do so 
now?" 

Miss Egerton regarded her searchingly, 
but, whatever her thoughts or suspicions, 
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she found nothing in Emmeline's 
face to confirm them, so she answered 
kindly: 

** No, my dear, I think as Lady Alton 

believes you to be going to S 

Castle, and it is so arranged, you had 
better go. We are to be there next week, 
and if you then still wish it, you shall 
return with us, and remain until your 
cousin. Sir Gilbert, has left Alton." 

BmmeUne was by nature impulsive. In 
self-defence, fi:'om her lonely position, she 
had cultivated and attained great com- 
mand over her feehngs, but on this oc- 
casion, nature was too strong for her — she 
threw her arms round Miss Egerton's 
neck, and kissed her, thanking her again 
and again, and then begged pardon for 
her rudeness. 

** But I cannot help it. I feel as if I 
could tell you everything, say anything to 
you — ^you are so kind. Mr. Bgerton told 
me to rely on you, and so I will," 

"You desire to make a fool of me, 
Emmeline," for these wafrm caresses had 
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brought tears to the old maid's eyes ; and 
in her softened mood, she no more looked 
like the cold, crabbed little woman most 
strangers thought her, than the Major 
like Apollo. EmmeUne had laid violent 
siege to her heart, taken it by storm — ^it 
was hers entirely, and for ever. There 
are some reserved natures that must be 
fought with in this manner. Perhaps 
never since her mother's death had poor 
Miss Egerton enjoyed the luxury of being 
really loved. It was very sweet to her 
this feeUng ; it seemed to change and alter 
her whole nature— a natiu'e which she 
had prided herself on curbing to the 
narrowest hmits of social existence. 

Except for her brother, there was no 
soft spot left in the austere existence of 
Miss Egerton. Her good actions, done 
by rule, had no savour or perfume about 
them, such as follows the kind offices of 
a loving heart. As she sowed she reaped, 
or rather did not reap at all. People gave 
her nothing back for all her gifts, all her 
charities. What could they give ? for she 
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was so poor in the only thing they had to 
render, namely, the sympathy of a loving 
nature, that she would not have com- 
prehended its value. But accident had 
thrown Emmehne in the way. The young 
girl, strong in her guileless confidence, in 
her innocent behef that others felt as 
kindly and lovingly as herself, had un- 
sealed the well-spring of those precious 
feehngs which God has given to everyone 
(though deep and difficult to reach in 
many) ; for if He had not, we could not 
be said to have been made " after His 
image." 

** You desire to make a fool of me," so 
said Miss Egerton, " and what did my 
brother say to you ?" 

" He said, if ever I wanted a friend to 
advise or sympathize with me, you would 
be that friend. I was to rely upon you." 

" I echo what he said, and will fiilfil my 
promise ; but now go and tell Lady Emma 
you have permission to accept her kind 
invitation, and enjoy yourself, and be 
happy at least whilst you are here." 
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Emmeline put up her face to be kissed, 
and obeyed her. 

" She is lovely, engaging, and good," 
said Miss Bgerton to herself, looking 
after EmmeHne. " I have promised to be 
her jftiend — a girl of whose existence I 
was ignorant ten days ago. This scarcely 
seems prudent ; but she is so unprotected, 
it is a duty on my part, and I will fulfil 
it at any cost." 

Miss Egerton was a Httle alarmed at 
the strength of her new sensations ; more- 
over, she knew, and her fiiends also, that, 
once having made a promise, it was as 
sacred as another person's oath, and sure 
to be kept. Thus it was necessary for her 
to fortify herself with considering that a 
duty, which she strongly suspected was 
only a weakness, or, at best, much more 
of a pleasure than anything else. 

Miss Barnard's first duty, after talking 
over her visit with Lady Emma, was to 
write a few lines of affectionate thanks to 
Lady Alton ; and before she left Egerton 
Manor, that lady was raised a shade in 
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Miss Egerton's opinion by a Kttle act of 
thoughtful kindness to her young cousin. 
She sent over various additions to Bnmie- 

line's wardrobe for her visit to S 

Castle, including many of her own orna- 
ments. Emmehne felt as if guilty of 
ingratitude to her friend when she opened 
the box, and saw displayed several things 
she knew her cousin valued much. The 
atmosphere of kindness around, the feel- 
ing of security for a time, acted like sun- 
shine on her naturally gay and elastic 
spirits, and this gaiety, hke all things 
really genuine, communicated itself to those 
about her. Lady Emma laughed with her — 
they sang, and danced with old and young 
alike. Never had there been a more suc- 
cessful party at Bgerton Manor, and never, 
perhaps, was a party more sorry to 
separate than that which was broken up 

by the departure of Lord S , his 

family, and Emmehne. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONFESSIONS. 

The night after the departure of these 
guests, brother and sister were quite 
alone, for even the "perpetual" Colonel 
Stacpoole had gone away for a few 
days. Mr. Bgerton was reading, his 
sister at her never-ending crochet. 
Suddenly he looked up from his book, 
and said, 

"The house seems dull without our 
guests.*' 

"It does; one misses Lady Emma's 
merry laugh." 

"Yes, certainly," rephed Mr. Egerton 
absently. 

" /," returned his sister, laying an em- 
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phasis on the first word, "I miss Em- 
meline/' 

" So do I," was the quiet answer. 

Miss Egerton, in her turn, looked up 
fi'om her work, 

"Do you?" 

" Yes, sister, I do." 

A few minutes silence. Miss Egerton 
resumed her crochet, and said, 

" Shall we bring her back with us when 
we return ?" 

"If you please;" and Mr. Egerton too 
resumed his book. 

The subject of Emmeline's return was 
never again discussed. The brother and 
sister wasted no words in their conversa- 
tions with each other ; it had never been 
their habit to do so. They understood 
each other without, and on this occasion 
Miss Egerton needed nothing more to 
assure her that, in following her own inch- 
nations, she was pleasing her brother also. 
Had she doubted it, she would have put 
the question at once to him; but his 
" yea " or " nay " had ever been received 
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by her as meaning what they professed. 
She was the last person in the world to 
beat about the bush, in order to obtain 
information from any one; from her 
brother she knew she ever had — what 
she gave him back — plain, unvarnished 
sincerity. "We say what we mean, and 
mean what we say," had been their 
principle of action towards each other 
from earhest childhood. 

Miss Egerton, much as she loved him, 
never spared him the truth because it was 
disagreeable; and he, for his part, could 
be silent when he disapproved or differed 
from her. Long intercourse with the 
world had given him that courtesy of 
manners which, becoming second nature, 
forbears to do or say what may wound 
another. 

It was a pity that MiSs Egerton had not 
caught from him something of this poUsh. 
Without any sacrifice to truth, she would 
have seemed less imlovely to many, who, 
whilst valuing her good quahties, disUked 
her society. She had piqued herself so 
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mucli on her straightforwardness, that she 
began to overstep the hne, and imagine 
it her duty to expose other people's 
hypocrisy, or bluntly to tell them of their 
faults. 

The knowledge of this defect (for it is 
a defect to make oneself disagreeable) in 

Miss Bgerton, caused Lady S to meet 

her daughter half way in her liking for 
Emmehne. If Miss Egerton praised 
her, she must be as nearly perfection as 
possible. 

"I think, mamma," said Lady Emma 
to her mother, the evening after their 
return to their own home, " I think Miss 
Barnard more loveable every day. I 
showed her all over the castle to-day, all 
my favourite pictures, and your beloved 
stores of old china. We had a walk in 
the park, we went all over the gardens, 
into the dairy — there was nothing I did 
not show her. At last I took her into my 
own particular sanctum, which, you know, 
dear mamma, everybody vows is the 
sweetest httle den that ever was, and 
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whicli I am afraid creates a great deal 
of envy. Do you remember that spoilt 
Lady Evelyn, bursting into tears when 
she saw it, and turning round to her 
mother, said, *What a hole of a place 
you have given me, compared with this ?' 
Well, after showing all to Miss Barnard, 
I said, * Don't you envy me ? Am I not 
a lucky girl?' *Yes,' she said, ^you are, 
and I do envy you ; I envy you one thing 
you have more than I can express. I 
envy you your mother !' Oh ! mamma, 
was it not nice of her ? I made her tell 
me all about her mother, and she cried 
so when she showed me her hair and 
her picture ; such a sweet sad face, mamma, 
like Miss Barnard's grown older." 

"Poor child! How proud her mother 
would have been of her," said Lady S . 

" Thank you, mamma, it gives me such 
' pleasure to hear you praise my fiiend." 

"All the more, I dare say, Emma, 
because some of your enthusiastic friend- 
ships have not pleased me so well." 

" True, mamma, but after Miss Barnard 
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I shall be more particular. It will by 
no means be an inferior person who now 
takes my fancy." 

Having heard from Mrs. Jenkins, before 
she left Egerton Manor, that we had left 
Water End for good, Emmeline wrote 

while at S to Mrs. Vale, to offer 

a visit, if it suited her aunt to receive 
her, after her return to Egerton Manor. 
Kind as Miss Egerton was, and sincere 
as Emmehne knew her to be in her in- 
tention of keeping her with them longer, 
she felt her acquaintance with them was 
too recent for her to do more than accept 
passing hospitality. The thought of re- 
turning to Water End was more hateful 
to her than that of going back to Alton ; 
still she knew it was right to go there, 
and she had been brought up from her 
earliest days to consider what was right 
first, what was agreeable after. 

Mrs. Vale rephed in a weeping, wailing 
style, half pleased, half complaining at Em- 
meline for her proposal; her own spirits 
she avowed were scarcely equal to the 

VOL. III. I 
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society of the young and gay, and yet 
the solitude in which she lived, her doctor 
said, was killing het — surrounded as she 
was by such mementoes of her lost partner. 
Still the tone of the whole epistle was kind, 
and left it to Emmehne to come to her 
at her own time. Mrs. Vale was too 
agitated then to write more, having made 
the dreadful discovery that morning that 
the heads of some of the stuflFed birds had 
fallen off, owing to the moths having got 
into the case. How such a thing could 
have happened was beyond her to ima- 
gine. Her feelings might be conceived. 
Emmeline would pity her if it became 
necessary to exile the case from that spot 
which it had ornamented for so many 
years. The blow was most severe. 

That amiable girl, Maude Harrison, had 
just been there and sympathized with her 
in her trial. She desired her love to 
Emmeline, and was happy to hear that 
she was coming back to her real friends, 
and so the epistle closed. 

* ' Real friends ! ' ' Emmeline looked round 
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when she read these words at the well-- 

filled breakfast table at S Castle, and 

there she saw amongst the gay and numer- 
ous company assembled, happy mothers, 
happy daughters, fathers, sons, busy 
talking, smiling with each other over the 
news that morning's post had brought- 
Here was a mother keenly watching a fair 
girl's flushing cheeks as she stood, half 
screened by the window-curtain, eagerly 
reading words penned for her eye alone 
by a loved and well-known hand. There 
was a son turning with a vexed air to his 
father, showing a letter from his Colonel re- 
fusing him further leave ; and there again 
two friends laughing over some epistle from 
a common acquaintance. Almost all were 
giving and taking sympathy from each 
other; all but Emmehne who read her 
letter in silence, and in silence laid it 
down, until, struck by the contrasts 
between these pleasant family ties and 
her own isolation, an involuntary sigh 
escaped her. She was seated by Lady 

S , her usual place. When that lady 

T 2 
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heard Emmeline's sigh, her tender heart 
was touched. She gently pressed Em- 
mehne's hand and whispered : 

" No bad news, my dear, I hope ?" 

*'Ahl no," rephed Emmeline, startled, 
" but — " looking towards that mother and 
daughter in happy talk together, " I felt — " 

" Lonely," interrupted Lady S . " I 

can readily understand your feelings. A 
sensitive heart always feels lonely in a 
crowd. May a time come when you will 
form closer ties, my dear girl ! You are 
young, and must hope, not despond. The 
Egertons come to-day. What will Miss 
Egerton say if I show you to her less 
happy than when she gave you to my 
care?" 

Emmeline smiled. 

" These feehngs are but momentary. If 
I do not look happy, I do not deserve to 
be here." 

" I commit Miss Egerton to your care," 

continuedl^Lady S . "I wish her to 

enjoy S Castle as much as you made 

Emma enjoy Egerton Manor." 
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Emmeline promised gladly, and her 
happiness returned to her at the thought 
of seeing again such dear and kind fiiends, 
to whom, in comparison, it now seemed as 
if the S 's were almost strangers. 

She was in the garden when they 
arrived, and she ran to meet them and 
welcome them, as we do those we have 
known long and value much. Strange to 
relate, httle Miss Egerton seemed to reci- 
procate this feehng, as she kissed her young 
fiiend with something of maternal warmth. 

" It seems an age since we met, but you 
have not lost in looks, my dear ; has she, 
brother?" 

"No," replied Mr. Egerton. "Hap- 
piness, they say, is a great beautifier. I 
should say you had been happy here ; and 
Lady Emma ? Where is she ?" 

Emmehne always fancied he was in- 
terested in Lady Emma ; so after answer- 
ing his question she was not slow in 
dilating on Lady Emma's good qualities 
and her great kindness towards herself. 

Sharp httle Miss Egerton observed this. 
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but said nothing. Further conversation re- 
garding Lady Emma was stopped by her 
entrance into the room, accompanied by 
some guests. Lady Emma Uked Mr. 
Egerton, so she at once appropriated him, 
carried him off to see the gardens, and 
ask his opinion about some projected 
improvements. Some of the young girls 
with whom Miss Barnard was a favourite, 
would willingly have detached her from 
that " wonderfiil little old maid, with her 
hair curled in the style of the Niniveh 
monuments," but Emmeline was faithful 
to her charge, as she considered her 
friend. 

" Is it possible ?" whispered one young 
girl, ** that she is sister to that engaging- 
looking Mr. Egerton ?" 

" Yes, she is 1" retorted Emmehne, ** and 
worthy to be." 

" Are you whispering about me ?" asked 
that lady. " When people whisper, they 
are sure to be saying something unplea- 
sant." 

" What an alarming person 1" whispered 
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the young lady again. "Quite an origi- 
nal !" 

But Emmeline would not answer, and 
turned the conversation. Miss Egerton 
was by no means bashfiil, and rather 
prided herself upon caring nothing as to 
what people thought of her, but this bevy 
of young, fashionably-dressed, high-bom, 
high-spirited girls was rather formidable 
even to her. She seemed, strange reversal 
of position I rather protected by Emraehne's 
presence, and could not help admiring the 
easy manner in which she took her place 
amongst those whom fortune had placed, 
as far as rank and wealth were concerned, 
so much above her. " It is nature's own 
nobility," she inwardly observed, hstening 
to her hvely repartees, her modest answers 
always to the point, to all the nonsense 
with which the two or three young men, 
who had now joined their party, favoured 
her, as a way of showing their admiration. 
At last when inuendoes began to fly about 
again, brought out by some innocent re- 
marks of some one on works of art and 
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antiquity, Emmeline rose and asked Miss 
Egerton if she would wisli to see her 
room. 

" Miss Barnard, I see, will not have her 
friend laughed at," said one young man, 
looking after the retreating pair. 

" Oh, no !" rephed the young lady who 
had whispered, "we shall get into disgrace 
if we quiz Miss Egerton, and greater 
disgrace with Lady Emma if we tease 
Miss Barnard, so we must be on our 
guard." 

" Is it so serious ? Is Miss Egerton such 
a particular friend ? Can crabbed age and 
youth—" 

" Pray go on." 

"I would, if I could. I have a bad 
memory." 

" We may forget everything but civiUty 
to Miss Barnard's friends." 

" A little amuses some brains." 

Emmeline relaxed in nothing towards 
her elderly fiiend, whilst she remained at 

S Castle. Not a long time either, for 

the Egertons' visit was only to last the 
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orthodox three days : one to come, one to 
stay, one to go away. 

Short as the time was, it was long 
enough to influence Emmeline's destiny. 
Young, lovely, happy, it was no wonder if 
in that gay party she was an object of 
attraction. The young gentlemen crowded 
round her in the evening to urge her to 
sing, or to talk nonsense to her, as one 
said, that "he might hear her musical 
laugh," and the young girls, amongst 
whom there were no envious Phoebe, or 
spiteful Maude Harrisons, submitted quietly 
and pleasantly to her reign, when they 
saw how little she assumed, how Uttle she 
courted the homage so spontaneously paid 
her. Mr. and Miss Egerton were not un- 
observant of all this ; perhaps EmmeUne 
did not lose in their estimation by appear- 
ing to them in a new character, the belle 
and the favourite of a gay circle, instead 
of the unknown, friendless cousin of Lady 
Alton and the overbearing Major Bombas. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BESULT OF A WALK. 

A LONG high terrace walk skirted 
the gardens on the south side, and 
was divided from them by a thick planta- 
tion and a firm tall hedge of many years 
growth. In summer the border between 
this hedge and the walk was bright with 
many a flower which bloomed early and 
lingered late, sheltered as they were from 
the cold north winds, and displayed to the 
genial sunshine. As one paced to and 
fro, the scenery enchanted the eye, which 
here presented aU the charms that varied 
undulations of the ground, magnificent 
timber, and distant views over the country 
could give. At one end of the walk was 
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a comfortable seat shaded and sheltered 
by an old yew tree. At the other, a httle 
gate leading into a wood, called the Night- 
ingale Wood, from its being the resort of 
those sweet songsters. Close to the gate 
the marble figure of a little boy peeped 
out from the fohage, pointing with one 
hand to the wood, and holding a finger of 
the other to his hps, as if to implore 
silence from those who entered there. 

It was to this sunny walk EmmeUne 
took Miss Egerton for her constitutional 
turn after breakfast. 

** It is always," she said, " warm and 
dry here, and, as Lady Emma says, it has 
another great advantage, you may talk as 
loud as you hke without any fear of being 
overheard on the other side of the hedge." 

They were pacing up and down this 
walk on the morning of the day fixed for 
their departure, when they were joined by 
Mr. Egerton. 

**What," cried his sister, "have you 
found us out ?" 

" I was told you would be here ; what a 
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charming walk! I have never been here 
before, and how beautiful the view looks 
to-day !" Mr. Bgerton must have been in 
good spirits, or something must have 
affected him, for he was not wont to be 
enthusiastic about scenery; so thought 
Emmeline, as he went on praising every 
point they came near. 

" Perhaps you have never been through 
the wood and up to the Mount," she 
asked, stopping as they came to the 
gate. 

" No, I have not. What a happy idea this 
wood is ! sun and shade in strong contrast. 
At this time of year we like the first best, 
but in the summer I can imagine how 
dehcious this shade must appear after 
traversing the sunny walk." 

Emmeline smiled, " Shall we go 
through ? 

" Excuse me," answered Miss Egerton, 
shivering at the prospect, " I have had 
walking enough. I will go in, and give 
directions about packing up, and you two 
can go on." 
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**Asyou please," replied Mr. Bgerton, 
holding the gate open for Emmeline to 
pass through. 

Whether in obedience to the Httle figure 
of silence, or to their own feelings, neither 
of them spoke whilst they traversed the 
wood and ascended the steep, winding path 
that led to the summit of the Mount. 
When there, Emmeline was glad to sit 
down on the sheltered seat placed there, 
whilst her companion stood and looked 
for some httle time at the extensive view 
before them, without speaking. At last 
he broke the silence by saying, 

" This is a beautifiil place ! and you, 
who love the beauties of Nature so much, 
must have enjoyed it." 

"I have ^I have been very happy 

here," replied Emmeline. 

"I told you so when we arrived." 

" Yes, you were very complimentary." 

" No, only truthfiil, happiness heightens 
real beauty and makes a plain face pleas- 
ing, just as the sunshine improves the face 
ofNature— " 
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" I suppose SO, or at any rate we fancy 
it so, because the sunshine of Nature, 
like the sunshine of the heart, imparts 
pleasurable sensations which influence our 
judgment." 

" You philosophise, Miss Barnard !" 

" Nay," replied Emmeline, laughing and 
colouring, "is it not so ? Are not the 
features and proportions of this landscape 
the same whether the sun shines or not ? 
If there is beauty now, there is beauty 
always ; the change is in us." 

" Yes, but it is a beauty of which we 
should tire, because of the uniformity of 
expression ; the effects of hght and shade 
are to the scene before us what the play 
of the countenance is from a happy heart, a 
variation that interests and charms. It is 
only in works of art that we are contented 
with form alone, or the expression of our 
ideas, and the sculptor's masterpiece must 
ever remain inferior to Nature's — " 

" Your last remark being unanswerable, 
I will not attempt to gainsay it, and only 
remember," she added archly, *' that I 
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must always look tappy if I wish to look 
well—" 

" God grant you may feel so !" said 
he. 

** That is the best way of appearing so," 
she said cheerfully, although moved by his 
serious words. 

Mr. Egerton sat down on the seat near 
her and after a Kttle pause, said, " I am 

afraid you will like S Castle better 

that the Manor, since you have been so 
much happier here." 

" No I not happier — ^in some respects 
not so happy." 

"Yet you hke Lady Emma, and it is 
very gay here, a pleasant party in the 
house." 

"Very true. It is very cheerful here 
and Lady Emma is chaxming, yet I have 
had sad thoughts, painful memories 
brought back to me here, that never 
occurred to me at Egerton Manor." 

" Sad thoughts I painftd memories 1 and 
yet you say you have been happy ?" 

" On the whole very happy, Mr. Eger- 
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ton, yet there have been times, moments, 
when seeing Lady Emma with her mother, 
I have remembered all I once had, all I 
have lost, and — and — " added the poor 
girl bursting into tears, " Never, perhaps, 
since my mother's death have I felt so 
lonely, so utterly homeless as I have done 
since I came here." 

" And you did not feel this, Emmeline, 
at Bgerton Manor ?" 

EmineUne, surprised at hearing herself 
called by her Christian name, looked up 
through her tears and saw that Mr Egerton 
was pale and strangely agitated. 

" No," she rephed at last. 

" Then, Emmehne, dear Emmehne ! if 
you were happy there, let it be your home 
as well as mine from this time. I feel now 
that my happiness depends upon you. Let 
me be something more than a friend to you. 
Oh, if my affection and protection can 
a Httle compensate for all you have lost, I 
shall feel less selfish in my great happi- 
ness." 

Mr. Egerton, a reserved man, shy of 
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expressing his feelings, stopped almost as 
suddenly as lie began, and waited nervously 
for her reply. And when that reply, after 
a few minutes pause, did not come, he 
added in a low, faltering voice : 

" Bmmehne, are you not going to answer 
me ? You surely understand me ?" 

Yes, she understood him. Hers was 
not a nature, at such a serious moment 
as this, to affect to misunderstand the 
man whose whole heart, she saw, was 
hanging on her decision. She neither 
misunderstood him, nor was she at that 
moment so surprised as when, some 
hours later, she thought over the scene 
now passing. Mr. Egerton's manner to 
her the last three days had had, in 
its quiet way, a sort of pitying tender- 
ness in it that would have prepared her 
for this avowal of his feelings, even if 
Lady Emma, who read his secret, had not 
whispered to her as they parted the even- 
ing before : 

" Mr. Egerton loves you. It is you who 
are to be envied now." 

VOL. III. K 
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Though disclaiming the idea, these words 
had occurred to her more than once. It 
seemed as if Lady Emma had whispered 
them again in her ears as she entered the 
wood. Was Pemberton forgotten? Did 
she love Mr. Egerton, that she hesitated 
to tell him that she coidd not accept his 
love, with other feehngs, other memories, 
still so fresh in her heart ? For this was 
the answer her true heart told her she 
must give. Yet the temptation was strong, 
the conflict severe, that urged her to forget 
all, and with the love now offered her, 
take the home, the peace, the rest, she so 
much longed for. 

Thank God ! Bmmehne obeyed the im- 
pulse of her pure and noble heart. How 
much fiiture misery she saved us, and him 
(Pemberton I mean), and herself, is only 
known to the all-seeing Eye above us. She 
was spared the keenest of all tortures — 
the torture of self-reproach. Yet it is 
only the friendless, the homeless who can 
reaUse how great was the temptation. 
Those happy girls, shielded by a parent's 
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love, would not have dreaded losing, as 
poor Emmeline now feared she would, the 
new found fiiends, so much to her, so 
counted upon for the future as necessary 
to her happiness. They would not have 
felt the sinking of the heart, at another 
hope vanished, that she did, when, after 
weighing first all the sohd prospect of 
happiness offered to her, against a vague 
and overshadowed fiiture, she turned to 
the consequences of refusing it — anger, 
disappointment, the withdrawal of their 
love, now so necessary to her. She was 
dismayed as she thought of these, but 
none the less resolute. 

" Mr. Egerton," she said at last, agi- 
tated and trembhng, " you once told me 
to consider you a friend, you will not 
cease to be so, will you, because I tell you 
I am not free to think of you as anything 
else?" 

** Not free !" he exclaimed, almost an- 
grily, " Emmeline, why have you con- 
cealed this ?" 

" You misunderstand me," she answered 

K 2 
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eagerly. " I have nothing to tell ; in the eyes 
of the world, as far as anyone else is con- 
cerned, I am perfectly free to act as I will." 

" You mean you are not pledged to any 
one?'* 

" Yes ; but I was so not many months 
ago, and I broke it oflT, because I found 
that he whom I had thought all that wa« 
good and right, was not worthy that I — '* 

" Should love him !" said Mr. Egerton, 
finishing her sentence for her ; and taking 
her hand, he held it in his own till Em- 
mehne was more composed, for all the 
anguish she had suffered at that time, came 
back to her with her own words, and she 
sobbed aloud. " Poor child ! have you also 
experienced this sorrow ?" said Mr. Eger- 
ton, forgetting his own trouble in seeing 
hers. 

Emmehne remembered those pitying 
words in after years. They spoke of the 
unselfishness of his affection more than if 
volumes had been written to prove it. 

*'Yes," answered Emmehne. "It was 
a great sorrow, but it is past ; and what I 
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once hoped for, can never be, will never 
be — ^but it is too soon to feel and hope 
again. I meant no more then that when 
I said I was not free ; do you understand 
me?" 

He answered with a sigh. 

"Yes, Emmeline, my Emmehne, let me 
once call you so, and may God forgive me 
for envying him even that place in your 
memory." He kissed the hand he held 
with a devotion and fervour, that were all 
the more powerfiil from a man of so stern 
and self-sustained nature. Then drawing 
her arm under his, he continued, *' Let us 
return to the terrace." 

As they retraced their steps through 
the wood, Mr. Bgerton regained his usual 
calm manner. 

"We will both forget," he said, "that 
this conversation has taken place, and be 
to each other exactly what we were before 
in all but this, that I am your friend more 
than ever." 

If ever there was a way to win Emme- 
line's heart, it was by words such as these. 
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They reached the gate, he opened it, 
and when she passed through said, " You 
will wish, I dare say, to go in alone. I 
must see my sister; farewell for the 
present." 

Emmehne obeyed in silence, reached 
her own room, and when there, gave way 
to even strange feelings of distress and 
despair. Was every home to be closed to 
her ? — every friendship to bring its bitter 
sting with it ? 

Mr. Bgerton, meantime, having watched 
her until she was out of sight, turned 
back and walked slowly towards the place 
they had left. 

He was so absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions, whilst watching Emmeline, that he 
did not see a little figure rise from the 
seat at the other end of the walk and 
advance towards him; nor did he now 
hear the light decided footstep behind him. 
At any other time he would have recog- 
nised it for his sister's. Miss Egerton, 
instead of going back to the house, had 
prolonged her walk up and down the 
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terrace, and had seated herself at the 
end opposite the gate, that she might see 
her companions when they emerged from 
the wood. 

Her brother had neither heard her call 
to him, nor was he conscious of her being 
so near him, as she followed close upon 
him in that sequestered path. She was 
near enough at last to touch him, when he 
stopped short, leaned his head against a 
tree, and, covering his face with one hand, 
seemed to groan aloud, as deep sighs and 
one single word only escaped him. 

"Aurora!" 

Miss Egerton started at that name. 

" Philip !" she said gently ; but he heard 
her not, and she waited a minute, looking 
frightened and surprised. 

Oh ! the anguish of the time in which 
again that name was spoken. 

" Aurora 1" 

" Philip I brother ! for God's sake, speak 
to me I" exclaimed Miss Egerton, alarmed 
beyond all control. What memories were 
stirring within him ? what caused him to 
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pronounce a name she had not heard for 
years. 

" Why do you speak that name ?" she 
demanded, as he turned his pale and 
agitated face towards her. 

" Why, why ?" she repeated, each time 
more vehemently. 

" Poor Aurora I" 

" What makes you think and speak of 
your wife now ? For God's sake, Phihp, do 
not trifle with me 1 Have you heard any- 
thing fresh? Eemember how this subject 
moves me. Remember, brother, you did 
not, you do not suflfer alone." 

" I know it," answered Mr. Egerton, 
*' but leave me now, my dear sister, I wish 
for a short time to be alone. May God 
forgive me I" 

" Forgive you 1 forgive you what ?" 

" I was hard upon poor wretched 
Aurora." 

"You have heard something more? — 
something in her favour." 

" No, Adehza, no, I have heard nothing 
more — nothing but what you already know ; 
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but a conviction has suddenly come home 
to my heart, that I was hard — unmerciM 
to her. She never loved me, I knew it, 
I never tried to win her aflFections, for I 
did not value them ; and yet, once I might, 
if she — but that is past. What I see now 
and deeply repent is that I made no 
allowance for her temptation, for the 
strength, the power, of that passion 
which I myself am feehng now for the first 
time. Yes, Adeliza, I will not hide from 
you that I love Emmeline Barnard. I 
asked her a few moments ago to be my 
wife. In addition to the pang I feel, that 
this the most ardent longing of my life is 
denied me, I am under the necessity of ad- 
miring and loving her all the more for that 
refusal. The rectitude of her mind does 
not permit her to accept my love, while she 
feels regret, nay tenderness, for another." 

"Not her cousin," interrupted Miss 
Bgerton. 

" You can answer that question yourself, 
sister, by recalHng her evident aversion to 
his society." 
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" She has not been open with us." 
" She had nothing to reveal, AdeKza. 
She loved, and must have been beloved, but 
she tore the ties asunder herself, from 
motives, we may be sure, that do her 
honour. When I reflected upon the un- 
relenting anger with which I treated my 
wife, whose love I never sought to gain, 
and had no right to resent the want of, 
the gentle, uncomplaining grief of Emme- 
line, who had to undergo a sharper woe 
than mine, inasmuch as she loved the 
unworthy object of her afibctions, struck 
me with the most acute remorse. He, 
whoever he may be, can never be anything 
more to her ; she said that decidedly, yet 
her affections were not Hghtly given, and 
were not to be Kghtly thrown away. The 
heart of such a woman is worth gaining 
at any cost. If it is never to be mine, I 
take the penalty as a judgment for my 
hardness to Aurora." 

" 'Tis true, brother, you were to blame 
there. But I do not take such an heroic 
view of Miss Barnard's conduct as you do. 
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If she broke through, the engagement, 
whatever it was, herself — ^if the man was 
unworthy — surely to accept you for her 
husband was but proving to him, and to the 
world, that she was firm in the determina- 
tion to break with him for ever." 

" Ah 1 sister, I find, for the first time in 
my hfe, that Love sees things very 
differently from the world. The anguish 
expressed in her lovely eyes, as she told 
me, * What I hoped for can never be,' 
proved to me how true was the rejoinder, 
* I cannot so soon love and hope again.' 
But time presses, leave me here for a few 
moments. Will you go into the house and 
hasten all things for our departure ?" 

" I will. I shall remember this seat, as 
the scene of a bitter disappointment." 

" Be kind to her, my dear sister, we will 
talk the matter over once more, when I 
hope to make you see EmmeUne's conduct 
as I do." 

In truth. Miss Bgerton was not thinking 
only of Emmeline, she had a disappoint- 
ment of her own to bear. 
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Much as she had perceived Mr. Egerton 
to be taken by Emmeline, Miss Egerton 
had not the least idea of the rapidity 
and growth of his feehngs. Accustomed 
to the dispassionate, composed evenness 
of his temperament, a breach of feeling 
such as she had just witnessed shattered 
for ever her hopes of an alliance with 

the S family. In her secret heart, spite 

of her own growing love for Emmeline, 
her consciousness of the extreme beauty of 
her character, Miss Egerton clung to th© 
idea of having a Lady Emma Egerton as 
mistress of Egerton Manor. The sweet- 
ness and amiabiUty of her disposition 
ensured her brother's happiness, while her 
rank and position would increase his con- 
sequence. Now this must be given up, 
and if ever there was to be a mistress at 
Egerton Manor, she would be the fair, but 
friendless Emmeline. Men like her brother 
do not love, at his age, with the boyish 
enthusiasm of youth. They love ; and 
reason, wisdom, experience, all lend their 
aid to make this love enduring. 
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Miss Egerton, ere she reached her room, 
sighed away all her regrets after Lady 
Emma, and found herself summing up 
Emmeline's virtues. Whether she should 
ever be her brother's wife or not, he 
loved her, and would love none other. It 
was Miss Egerton' s duty to regard her 
as something belonging to her; she re- 
called with pleasure the admiration Em- 
meline inspired, not only from gentlemen, 
but her own sex. She remembered that 
Jbhe sweet girl made it her happiness to 
promote the happiness of others, regardless 
of aU selfish wishes. It was a matter of no 
moment her want of fortune. It would be 
the pride of Mr. Egerton and herself to 
make up for any privations of the past. 
Her connexions, her family, her birth, all 
unexceptionable. 

She began to feel not so surprised that 
her brother loved Emmeline, but the new 
feelings expressed towards his unfortunate 
wife filled her with astonishment. She, in 
common with other relations, had entreated 
him to see her before she died, and she 
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had thouglit him hard and unforgiving 
when he refused. She had never hked 
Mrs. Egerton, who had openly ridiculed 
andshghted her; but her humiUation and 
penitence had touched her woman's heart, 
and the Dean's influence had combined to 
make her act a part of kindness at the 
last, little expected from her by those 
who knew her narrow, unbending cha- 
racter. 

This feeling of astonishment was re- 
placed by one still greater. How could 
Emmeline, under any circumstances, refuse 
her brother ? She was half inchned to be 
angry with her; although on the other 
hand, glad to find the friendship professed 
for herself was an unselfish feeling, not 
the reflection of a warmer sentiment for 
the brother. This made her remember her 
plans. How vexatious of her brother not 
to defer his ofier tiQ after their return 
home. How could she take Emmeline 
back to Egerton now ? How permit her 
to return to Sir Gilbert's society ? How 
arrange all for the best ? Such a state of 
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affairs, such, uncertainty of action was new 
to her calm, well-regulated life, usually- 
planned and laid out almost for the whole 
year. No wonder she felt worried, very 
much perplexed, and altogether not in the 
best of tempers when she reached her own 
room. 

After taking off her bonnet and clogs, 
and putting on her mittens in her usual 
precise fashion, she desired her maid to 
tell Miss Barnard to come to her, and 
then to go down stairs, and not return 
up till she was rung for. 

"What hever has Miss Barnard been 
doing ?" wondered that functionary, as she 
departed on her mission, and reluctantly, 
for once in her life, went down stairs to 
the housekeeper's room, where an agree- 
able party of ladies' maids were assembled, 
occupied like their mistresses up-stairs, in 
such light work as crochet, embroidery, 
gossip, &c. 

Emmeline meantime obeyed the sum- 
mons and went to her fiiend's room. One 
look at Miss Egerton's face, and she saw 
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that her brother's secret was known to her ; 
she was saved therefore the responsibility 
of telhng it, or the equally painfiil feehng 
of concealment. She rushed into the 
subject at once, the wisest plan after 
all, when a painful or awkward matter 
must be discussed. How often do two 
people sit opposite to each other, bur- 
dened with the consciousness of having 
something to say, and neither knowing 
how to bring that something forward. 
Emmehne avoided this, and saved Miss 
Egerton's dignity the trouble of inquiries, 
by exclaiming : 

" Oh ! Miss Egerton, what have I done ?" 
" What indeed !" replied that lady, mol- 
hfied at once by an erpression that seemed 
to imply sorrow, if not repentance. ** A 
pretty return of kindness, carrying away 
my brother's heart, and then telling him 
you did not care to have it." 

" But I never meant, I never knew — " 
Emmehne urged ; but Miss Egerton stop- 
ped her with these few words, seriously, 
yet kindly, spoken. 
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"Bmmeline, I think I have earned a 
title to your confidence, give it me unre- 
strainedly, that I may see my duty more 
plainly to you and others than I do now." 

EmmeUne's heart was full as it was, and 
she needed the relief, the inexpressible com- 
fort of telling all to some fiiend. Some 
one, young, loving, and sympathizing hke 
Lady Emma, might perhaps have been her 
choice for a confidant ; but circumstances 
placed Miss Egerton in that position, and 
to her Emmeline told all. Scarcely know- 
ing whether she was understood, doubting 
sometimes whether she was approved, but 
still telling her tale simply and fearlessly, 
Emmehne rapidly sketched her life. She 
dwelt fearlessly on her early happy days 
and first acquaintance with the man she 
afterwards loved so well, passing quickly 
over the years with Mr. Fladgate, and 
only pausing to describe her Ufe at Alton 
Hall, in order to explain why, in conse- 
quence of Sir Gilbert's evident partiality 
for her, she had, by his mother's wish, 
left for a time that pleasant home, for 
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Mrs. Vale's uncongenial society. Here 
she lingered fondly on her meeting with 
us, her early friends. She described Pem- 
berton's character and perfections, all his 
goodness, as she at first imagined them. 
Her engagement to him, her happiness — 
none the less because her mother knew 
him — was indebted to him for kind service 
— ^loved him. She had scarcely realized 
all this when a friend whispered doubts. 
She drew attention to the startling fact 
that these doubts were confirmed by his 
own constant expressions of unworthiness, 
the periods of depression to which he was 
subject, the evident anxiety of his devoted 
aunt. Still repelling all doubt, at last 
her friend had produced letters — ^unwill- 
ing as she was to condemn her lover 
absolutely — at all hazards she must save 
Emmeline. 

Poor Emmeline uttered these words : 

" Save me !" with a sob that almost 

found an echo in Miss Egerton's breast. 

'* She wished me to read his letters, letters 

addressed to one now dead — her great 
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friend; but that was a thing I could not 
bring myself to do. She forced me to 
hear parts of them. I could not refuse 
to read his name at the bottom. She 
adjured me by the remembrance of my 
mother to heed her warning. I spent 
that night in appealing to God for help, 
and by the morning, summing up all that 
I knew, all that I had seen in his, in their 
house, the dreadful proofs my ears had so 
unwillingly heard in those letters, I came to 
the conclusion I must fly. I had been 
engaged to him time enough for some 
confidence to be placed in me. I went 
the next morning to Alton, and wrote 
from there to say all must be at an end 
between us. He made no reply to my 
letter, neither did my friends, hving with 
him, write to me. I heard no more of or 
from them. I spent many months of 
misery, at times doubtftd of my own con- 
duct, at others longing to be with them 
— ^with him once more, to forgive all, to 
forget aU, so that I might be loved and 
cared for by those whom my mother loved 
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and valued. Now you know all, dear 
Miss Egerton." 

"Poor child," said Miss Egerton com- 
passionately, interested in this, the first 
love tale ever told to her chaste ears. 

" After a time," said Emmehne, " I was 
so fortunate as to be asked to Egerton 
Manor, where I have been happier than 
I ever thought I could be again, and where 
I found friends whom I cannot — cannot 
bear to lose. You will not, dear Miss 
Egerton, forsake me, or be angry with 
me for what has happened this morning." 

" No, Emmeline, you are not to blame 
for being attractive. I have watched and 
seen that you made no effort to engage 
my brother's feelings ; then his tastes and 
mine were always the same, and if I can- 
not help liking you I must not blame him 
for doing so; but I must consider now 
what is to be done, for I do not think 
I can—" 

" Ask me to go back to Egerton Manor," 
said Emmeline mournfully. ** I under- 
stand that, and I have settled to return to 
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my aunt, Mrs. Vale. They are no longer 
there, and I cannot go back to Alton yet, 
I feel I cannot." 

" Tell me why ?" asked Miss Bgerton. 

And Emmehne told her what she had 
seen in the lonely cottage down the lane. 
Miss Egerton was ready to believe any 
thing bad of Sir Gilbert, ai3.d said Em- 
meline must not return to Alton for the 
present. 

" But," she inquired, " does your aunt 
expect you ? and is she kind ?" 

" There is her letter, will you read it ?" 

Miss Egerton read it with an expression 
of quiet contempt, until she came to that 
part where Maude Harrison's name was 
mentioned. Calm as she naturally was, 
she started violently, and hastily ex- 
claimed, 

" Emmehne, you have not told me the 
name of the man — of him you were en- 
gaged to ?" 

" Pemberton Trevor." 

*' My God !" exclaimed Miss Egerton, 
startled out of all propriety of speech and 
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action, as she hastily rose and walked up 
and down the room. "No, Enimehne, 
you shall not," she begun, and then 
checked herself and walked about again, 
whilst Emmehne looked at her with sur- 
prise, and felt alarmed at her agitation. 
After a few minutes, she resolutely calmed 
herself, and sitting down by Emmeline 
she said quietly, 

" Your aunt's letter is doubtless kind, 
my dear ; but I have thought things over, 
and for the present you shall stay with 
me. We shall go back to the Manor to- 
day, and to-morrow I shall take you 
home, to my own house, I mean, so that 
nothing may be done in a hurry." 

" Oh ! how good and kind you are — " 
but Emmeline's thanks were stopped by a 
knock at the door, followed by Lady 
Emma's voice saying, 

" May I come in, please ?" 

"Certainly," rephed Miss Egerton. 
" Emmehne, be calm ; I will speak to her." 

"Excuse my invasion of your terri- 
tories," said Lady Emma, " but — ah I 
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Emmeline is there, just as I thought. 
Well, Miss Egerton, I won't tell you what 
is said and thought of your conduct for 
monopoHzing Miss Barnard the last day 
of her visit. The gentlemen took your 
part certainly ; they would not believe you 
were in fault ; they said they were sure it 
was Mr. Egerton, not Miss Egerton, who 
had run off with Emmehne." 

" It is not often I find young people 
ready to run away with me," answered 
Miss Egerton. 

" Oh ! Miss Egerton, do you not know 
that you are my rival, the only person of 
whom I am jealous ; but be a generous 
rival. I am to lose her to-day, and you 
are to keep her." 

" Take her, then. I will monopohse her 
no longer." 

" Come with us. Miss Egerton. There 
is a packet of new music just arrived, and 
we want EmmeUne's sweet voice to make 
it tuneable." 

" Yes, Lady Emma, I will come, but 
I must see my brother first about our 
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arrangements. I will follow you and Em- 
meline shortly." 

So Lady Emma carried off her fiiend in 
triumph, and EmmeUne had to practise 
two arts at once — that of singing, and that 
of controlling her agitated feelings, for- 
getting her own self to administer to the 
pleasure of others. Years of loneliness — 
for living with those who do not sympa- 
thize with our trials or pleasures, is the 
greatest of all loneUness — ^had taught Em- 
meline to master and put aside her own 
feehngs ; but never had the task seemed 
so diflScult, nay, almost impossible, as it 
did now. Perhaps the consciousness that 
Miss Egerton knew what she felt, and 
pitied her, helped to unnerve her; how- 
ever, the weary morning — for such it was 
to her — came to an end. Always modest 
and retiring, her repeated asseverations 
that she could not sing this song, or had 
not voice for that, attracted no particular 
attention from the company ; only perhaps 
Lady Emma, with the keener instincts of 
friendship, seemed at last to read some- 
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thing strange in her shrinking, as it were, 
from the prominent position they all so 
gladly gave her. 

" EmmeUne," she whispered, " you are 
either tired or unwell. I wiU stop the 
singing directly, and propose something 
else until limcheon." 

" I shall be glad," whispered EmmeHne 
in return, " to sing no more." 

Meantime, poor Miss Egerton was 
obhged to ring for her maid again, as she 
had carried off her clogs, and when she 
announced her intention of going out, 
Mrs. Webb's amazement was compelled 
to develop itself in words. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but air 
you going out again ?" 

" Yes, I am," was the curt reply, 

"But air you not afraid, ma'am, of 
hovertiring yourself?" 

" Yes, Webb, I am ; I'm overtired with 
talking to you. I have twice asked for 
my clogs and my bonnet. I must trouble 
you for them at once." 

"Weill I never I" muttered Webb to 
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herself. In the course of her ten year's 
service as maid to Miss Egerton, she had 
never known her to go out twice in one 
morning. " Whatever's in the hair now," 
she mentally ejaculated, and as a rehef to 
her mind, she timidly inquired at what 
time they were to leave. 

" I will let you know when I have seen 
Mr. Egerton. Have everything ready." 

" Shall I go and find master for you, 
ma'am." 

" No, I am going to see him now." 

" Oh, ho !" thought Webb, '' I sees it 
plain." 

. " Yes," she said to Lady Emma's own 
lady who was waiting for her in her room, 
"it's as plain as a pike staff that Miss 
Barnard's been making love to master, 
and missus has given her one lecture, and 
has gone off to give him another. She 
don't want her brother to marry anyone 
without a handle to their names." 

"And at his time of life," said Lady 
Emma's attendant compassionately, "he 
is not likely to get that," for she had no 
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idea, she told the housekeeper confiden- 
tially, of people thinking her young lady 
was going to marry a commoner. 

Miss Egerton reached the terrace walk 
unmolested, unobserved. Her brother was 
leaning over the Httle gate going into the 
wood, watching for her. He came up to 
her, calin, composed, almost cheerful. 

" Well, Adehza, I am rational now. 
You wish to know when we ought to 
leave. Suppose we say half-past two. I 
shall go up to London to-night, so must 
be at home first by five." 

" To London !" 

" Yes, I have some business that may as 
well be done now." 

" If you are decided," repUed Miss 
Egerton, " then I will not leave the Manor 
to-morrow as I thought of doing, but stay, 
at any rate, whilst you are away." 

" Leave the Manor to-morrow. Why 
should you have thought of doing so ?" 

** Because I meant to take EmmeUne 
home with me." 

" A kind thought, sister." 
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" There was nothing else to be done," 
repUed Miss Egerton, as if it were an 
injury to impute a kind motive to her. 

"Why not?" 

" She could not remain in the same 
home with you, she cannot return to 
Alton whilst Sir Gilbert is there, she her- 
self had settled to go to a relation, a Mrs. 
Vale, at Water End." 

" And why does she not do so ?" 

Miss Egerton did not answer this ques- 
tion immediately, but walked on in silence 
until they had reached the end of the 
terrace, then she said, 

" I think, if you have not heard it, I had 
better tell you the name of the man 
Emmehne once loved and has now dis- 
carded." 

"Not if she objects," repUed Mr. Eger- 
ton quickly. 

" I no not know that she does, I do not 
know that she has any idea that the name 
is familiar to you — ^yes, you must know 
itl" 

" Tell it to me." 
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** Pemberton Trevor !" 

Mr. Egerton stopped short, the blood 
left his face, and it was contracted as if 
from severe pain ; when he could speak he 
exclaimed, " God help me, this is hard !" 

"He was the rector at Water End," 
continued Miss Egerton, as if unmindful 
of his agitation. 

" Ah I then I see why she returns 
there." 

** No, you do not, he is no longer there, 
or Emmeline would not have thought of 
returning ; but I discovered that a person 
is there, whom I dread for this poor girl 
more than that individual — I mean Miss 
Maude Harrison !" 

Mr. Egerton turned round surprised, 
" Does Emmehne know her ?" 

'* Unfortunately, yes ; and it was this 
bad, artful woman who told her Mr. 
Trevor's story, but without, I beheve, 
mentioning any names, or going into any 
details. She seems to have read to her 
parts of his letters ; how came she pos- 
sessed of those letters ? She put the worst 
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construction upon what they contained." 
Mr. Bgerton was silent, and his sister 
continued, " When I learnt Miss Harrison 
was hving at Water End, I was determined 
Emmehne should not go there, either to 
make a friend of her and be influenced by 
her against you and me most probably, as 
she hated us both, or to make an enemy 
of her, and be .slandered by her, as Miss 
Harrisoii can slander. To have Emmehne's 
innocent words and actions twisted and 
turned — " 

'* You are quite right," interrupted Mr, 
Egerton hastily, *' it would never do ; but 
oh ! sister, if poor Emmeline has been 
influenced against Mr. Trevor, ought we 
not — ought you not to enlighten her as to 
Miss Harrison's character ?" 

" Eeally, I don't know — at any rate 
don't let us talk of that now, we owe 
Mr. Trevor no good turn, I am sure," 
replied Miss Egerton hastily. 

With that strange contradiction that 
exists in every woman's character, now 
that Emmeline seemed lost to her brother, 
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she felt a jealousy of anyone else claiming 
her. A hope still Ungered in her that 
with a httle time Emmeline might be 
won. The moment she had seen Miss 
Harrison's name, she was up in arms to 
fight her brother's cause — ^it became her 
own, for if she had one strong feeling in 
the world it was hatred of Miss Harrison. 
She had always regarded her as an im- 
desirable fiHiend for Mrs. Bgerton, her in- 
ferior in every way ; and when she betrayed 
that unhappy woman, her disgust was 
openly expressed, and her suspicions of 
Miss Harrison's motives not withheld from 
that young lady. She felt very sure, 
therefore, that no pains would be spared 
to ahenate Emmeline from her, or preju- 
dice Mr. Egerton in her eyes. The in- 
fluence that had availed to separate Em- 
meline from the man she loved would be 
powerftd enough, she argued, for anything 
else. 

Mr. Egerton sighed heavily, and was 
silent for some time. When he spoke 
again, it was only to enter into detail 
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about his arrangements. It was Friday, 
and it was settled that Emmehne should 
remain with Miss Egerton at the Manor 
until Monday. Lady Alton was to be 
written to, and then the two ladies would 
leave for Oakfield, and Mr. Egerton could 
return to his solitary house if he wished 
it. 

They walked towards the house. Just 
before separating, he said : 

" Henceforth, never let this subject be 
mentioned between us. You will do what 
is right and kind I know, and whatever 
steps you take, I shall approve." 

" Rely upon me," Miss Egerton said, as 
she pressed his hand, and left him. 

He repeated his sister's words again and 
again; the tone in which they had been 
spoken, made him at first think she meant 
more than the simple acquiescence in his 
wish. 

What else could she have said ? What 
else could she mean ? he asked himself 
from time to time, and at last went in, and 
with frail mortal's inconsistency, looked 
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forward with intense pleasure to sitting 
opposite for two hours to the subject of 
that conversation, which he had just 
desired his sister never to renew. 

It must be confessed that Lady Emma's 
maid's and Mrs. Webb's speculations were 
at fault when the party drove off amicably 
together. One person, however, suspected 
the truth. What made Lady Emma so 
keen-sighted ? 

" Mr. Egerton," she remarked, ** does 
not leave us in such good spirits as he 
came to us." 

" A comphment to your ladyship," re- 
plied the sister, untruthfiil for once, and 
Kke all truthful people, unfortunate in her 
attempt to blind. 

" No, I think not," was the quiet 
answer ; for Lady Emma had seen that his 
eyes were not fixed on her, and that his 
anxiety was to be off, not to hnger. 

" Good-bye, dear, sweet Emmehne !" 
said Lady Emma aloud ; but as she kissed 
her young friend's cheek, she whispered, 
*' I fear you do not see things as I do, and 
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that you are blind to what many would 
prize." 

'* Do not forget me," was Bmmeline's 
evasive reply. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OAKFlSfLD. 

Miss Bgerton's house was, oh 1 so unlike 
herself. It had nothing plain, or regular, 
or methodical about it. It was a made- 
up mansion, having rooms added, windows 
put in, gables decorated, as the fancy or 
wants of its owners had dictated, conse- 
quently it was a house fiiU of contrivances 
and surprises, — pleasant surprises too. A 
dark passage would lead into a charm- 
ingly hght and airy room ; an unpromis- 
ing-looking flight of stairs ended in a 
quaint and well-lighted vestibule, full of 
cabinets and old china. There were 
sitting rooms with every aspect, north, 
south, east, and west, and all so pleasant in 
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their way, it was diflS.cult to decide which 
was the best, and impossible to imagine 
how they had been contrived and placed 
so as to be all approached separately, 
without encroaching upon the other 
arrangements of the house. The gardens 
were much in the same way, a combination 
of all styles and periods, from the square 
old-fashioned grass plot, with fountain, 
sun-dial and trim yew hedges, planted by 
Miss Egerton' s great-great-grandfather, 
to the Httle French garden laid out by her 
grandmother. 

All was religiously maintained by its 
present possessor in the order in which 
she had received it. Oakfield seemed 
destined to have nothing more added to it 
by her. It was one of Miss Egerton' s 
pleasantest traits, the filial reverence with 
which she preserved all that her parents 
had ever valued or possessed. Her mother, 
especially, was ever alluded to by her as 
the perfection of womankind; and this 
house, from having been her property, had 
a value on that account beyond all other 
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considerations. If she had a serious care 
and anxiety in Ufe, it was the difficulty of 
knowing how to dispose of Oakfield after 
her death. Her brother of course was the 
natural heir, but then he would always 
consider Egerton Manor before Oakfield, 
and might even sell or let the place. The 
bare idea seemed profanation ! But if he 
would only marry now, his second son, if 
he had one, or if not his daughter could 
have Oakfield, and would learn to love and 
value it as she did. 

The world, after all, was much to blame 
in supposing that Miss Egerton did not 
wish her brother to marry again. 

"What a delicious place!" exclaimed 
Emmehne, enraptured with the originaUty, 
oddities, yet undeniable beauty of Oak- 
field. " I shall hke it better than the 
Manor, I beheve." 

Miss Egerton was vastly pleased, but 
thought proper to rejoin, " that the Manor 
was a fine place, a show place, and that 
Oakfield was not." 

"Yes, a place where you must always 
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appear dressed in your best. At Oakfield 
you may put on your everyday gown and 
enjoy yourself." 

" And I hope you will do so, my dear," 
replied Oakfield' s mistress. 

And Emmeline did so for some time. 
Afterwards it must be confessed when that, 
which had delighted the eyes was grown 
familiar, when the novelty of the new 
position had worn ofi*, she began to find 
her time hang heavy on her hands. The 
daily routine of Miss Egerton's exis- 
tence was monotonous, and uninter- 
esting. 

It is probable that the excitement of the 
last fortnight, was not without some influ- 
ence on Emmehne's mind, bringing as most 
excitement does — a reaction. She was a 
little astonished herself at her own hst- 
lessness and want of spirit, taking into 
consideration too, that she had escaped a 
sojourn with her Aunt Vale, and a visit to 
Water End with all its train of torment- 
ing recollections. 

Grateful as Emmeline was for all Miss 
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Egerton's kindness, she could not but 
confess to herself that she was a dull com- 
panion for a long time, more uninteresting 
even than Lady Alton, who, having been a 
good deal about the world, and not disdain- 
ing sometimes a Uttle innocent gossip, had 
fresh topics to discourse upon when the 
subject of the day was exhausted. Miss 
Egerton, on the contrary, whose whole life 
had been passed between Egerton Manor 
and Oakfield, had no experience of the 
troubles and sorrows of the world, which 
after all form the groundwork of our 
interests in others. Her existence had been 
without excitements of its own, without 
keen sympathies in that of others, so 
she had nothing to give to her friends, 
in social intercourse, but what might be 
gleaned from her in half an hour's ac- 
quaintance. Her duties in life were 
exactly performed. She could give tithes 
of all she possessed, without robbing her- 
self of a feather from the downy couch 
fortune had laid under her ; and the only 
consolation the envious or less fortunate 
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could have, whilst contemplating her lot, 
was that if her habitation was so hedged 
about care could not enter, those very- 
precautions closed the road also for 
enjoyment. Emmehne compared her quiet 
week at Egerton Manor with this quiet 
time at Oakfield, and began to see that she 
must have invested the sister with some of 
the interest inspired by the brother. She 
longed for half an hour's talk or walk with 
Mr. Egerton, or indeed with any one 
whose answer could stimulate her mind 
and intellect into activity again. 

" I can understand now," she thought 
to herself, " why women degenerate and 
become so vapid when they live alone ; the 
society of man seems necessary, after all, 
to preserve us either from folly or stupidity. 
Frivolous as Gilbert was, tiresome as the 
Major could be, few days passed without 
something solid or important being dis- 
cussed or arranged, and here the fold of 
a curtain, or the washing of a dog, occupies 
all our thoughts and time.'' 

But Emmehne was saved from entire 
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depression of spirits by the arrival, ten 
days after her own, of a very unexpected 
visitor at Oakfield — I mean the Dean. 
She had often heard of him from us, and 
therefore gladly saw him enter their pretty 
drawing-room one morning. Miss Eger- 
ton welcomed him cordially, without 
showing the least surprise at his unex- 
pected presence, and discoursed half an 
hour upon the usual subjects — the weather, 
the peace (it was just after the Crimean 
war), and the marriage or death of com- 
mon friends ; but as she led the way into 
the luncheon-room, she inquired : 

" Are you staying in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Dean." 

" No, madam, I came down from Lon- 
don to-day, and am on my road home." 

"Then you will not prosecute your 
journey to-day, surely ? the evenings close 
in so soon ; you will allow me to oflTer you 
a bed here." 

'*! gladly accept your hospitality, for 
to say the truth, I have a little matter of 
business to discuss with you, which I have 
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already talked over with your brother in 
town." 

" You have seen my brother, then ?" 

Emmehne felt conscious of a rising 
blush. 

" Yes, I wished to see him, and called 
in Hertford Street without any hope of 
finding him there. I was very fortunate 
to catch him, as my business could not 
well be written ; indeed, it is by his will I 
am here, my dear lady. He desires your 
opinion upon a certain matter that I will 
tell you of after." 

Miss Egerton bowed, and betrayed none 
of the curiosity that Emmehne immediately 
felt about the matter. Luncheon over, 
the servant asked at what time he should 
order the carriage ; and Miss Egerton 
turned to Emmehne saying, " She should 
remain at home with the Dean, would she 
like to drive ?" But Emmehne preferred 
walking, and settled to call at the rectory. 
She took care to prolong it, so as to leave 
Miss Egerton and the Dean alone for some 
hours. I shall not here narrate (as I 
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might, for I liad it from the Dean himself) 
word for word what passed either between 
him and Miss Bgerton, or previously be- 
tween him and her brother ; but the real 
object of that visit must be mentioned, 
because it was the means of our beloved 
Pemberton being vindicated, as far as he 
could be, to Bmmehne. 

It appeared that upon the death of the 
unhappy penitent, Mrs. Egerton, the Dean 
had taken upon himself all the arrange- 
ments for her funeral, as soon as he knew 
that neither her father nor husband would 
allow her poor remains to rest with her 
kindred. One thing, however, he omitted, 
to place any stone or memorial over her 
resting-place. He hoped, he trusted, that 
Mr. Egerton would perform this last office 
for his erring wife, and for many months 
awaited some notification fi'om him or his 
man of business to this efiect. Time went 
on, and nothing was said, nothing was 
done, till the good man, hurt to see the 
little green mound, upon which he had 
had a few simple flowers planted, stiU un- 
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distinguislied, determined to place a plain 
stone there himself. 

But dreading to be thought obtrusive, 
or to seem to cast a reflection upon those 
who should have done it, he resolved, when 
next he saw Mr. Egerton, to broach the 
subject dehcately and feel his way before 
acting. 

He found that gentleman in town, look- 
ing ill and thoughtful. He took an early 
opportunity of expressing his wishes to 
him ; and to his surprise, instead of being 
heard impatiently, angrily, or with in- 
difiference, as he anticipated, he found Mr. 
Egerton strangely softened, anxious to do 
anything the Dean thought right, and oh, 
still more strange, anxious to hear some 
particalars of his unhappy wife's last days. 

How often had the dear Dean, in the 
early time of his own sorrow, longed to 
detail to Mr. Egerton all the evidences of 
real repentance, and to paint the deep 
humility of that once haughty spirit, to 
plead to him her claims for indulgence, on 
the grounds of her faulty education, her 
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unloved, unloving life, and her right for 
forgiveness on the grounds of her open 
confession of her error, her remorse, her 
suffering, her broken heart ! But hitherto 
Mr. Egerton had been inflexible, had sternly 
closed any advance to the subject ; satisfied 
with having been just, he forgot to be 
merciful ; and it was only when his own ♦ 
heart bled, that he could think of the 
wounds in that of others. 

Alone with his own thoughts, Mr. 
Egerton reviewed his past hfe, and com- 
pared with the exquisite happiness which 
the pure, unselfish affection inspired by 
Emmehne had given him, for the last three 
weeks it seemed to him a barren, dreary, 
miserable existence. Although he had 
formerly more than once turned to his 
wife with a longing desire for sympathy 
and affection, he could not remember one 
hour when he had approached her with the 
same eager wish to please her, make her 
happy, that had latterly marked his daily 
intercourse with Emmeline. It never 
seemed to have occurred to him to en- 
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deavour to win the least sign of tender- 
ness from her by showing any loving care 
of her. He had given her everything that 
money could give, as a matter of course, 
not as a matter of pleasure ; he had gratified 
her wishes from a sense of duty, but had 
felt no dehght in doing so, such as he had 
done in giving Emmeline a flower or book 
she wished for. And as he confessed all 
this to himself, he remembered also with 
something hke remorse various incidents 
of the first year of their married life, which 
showed his wife might then have been won. 
Instead of which he had chilled the warm 
feeling, condemned her to utter solitude 
of the heart, and when outraged nature 
rebelled at last, and asked for something 
to love, he, instead of shielding her fi:'om 
temptation, protecting her fi:»om the danger 
that he knew an unloved wife runs, had 
left her to struggle alone, unaided against 
feehngs and passions which he now in 
vain tried to subdue in himself. He knew 
and saw all this, and perhaps, for the 
first time in his life, confessed to himself 
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that he had been a careless, indiflferent 
husband, and was therefore chiefly to 
blame for all that had happened. 

The Dean found him in this frame of 
mind, but, although secretly humbled, he 
could not yet bring himself to confess it 
to another. The good Dean, however, 
accustomed to read men's thoughts and 
analyse their motives, divined some- 
thing of the struggle going on, and 
renewed the subject from time to time, 
gradually leading the burthened heart 
to relieve itself, and taking every op- 
portunity of completing the work begun 
by conscience. It seemed at last but a 
poor reparation to one too severely con- 
demned, to place a simple tablet on the 
chancel walls where so many of the race 
of Egerton were chronicled, in addition 
to the stone for her last resting place ; but 
Mr. Egerton wished his sister's consent to 
his proposal first — so the Dean went to 
Oakfield to obtain it ; also, to do what Mr. 
Egerton now considered a clear duty, tell 
the story of Pemberton's errors ais they 
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really were, not as Miss Harrison had 
painted them to Emmehne. The Dean 
would fain have had Miss Egerton un- 
dertake the last deUcate task ; he thought 
it right it should be done, but felt, he 
said, little inchned to undertake it. He 
never much liked Pemberton ; he thought 
him weak, and viewing him perhaps as 
the cause of Mrs. Egerton's misfortune, 
was prejudiced in his opinion of his 
character. Miss Egerton, however, flatly 
decUned to meddle in the matter. She 
had pitied and forgiven Mrs. Egerton, she 
said, and exonerated him from deHberate 
intentional wickedness ; but facts were 
facts, Mr. Trevor had been the cause of 
scandal and disgrace in her family, she 
would never plead his cause with one she 
loved like Emmehne, and whose happiness 
she thought could not have been secured 
by a union with such a man. 

In fact. Miss Egerton wilfully shut her 
eyes to the injustice of her thoughts to- 
wards Pemberton. If her brother, in spite 
of his passionate love for Emmeline, and 
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his long hatred of, and disgust to a name 
that had disgraced his own, was peremp- 
tory in desiring that name to be cleared 
in EmmeUne's eyes, there was no reason 
why Miss Bgerton should hesitate to do 
the same. In truth. Miss Egerton was 
but one of many who, like the Pharisee of 
old, boast of the many duties they per- 
form, pride themselves on virtues there 
is not much need to exercise, and when 
a real duty is placed before them, turn 
aside and excuse themselves the per- 
formance of it, as not being one in which 
they desire to shine. 

Miss Egerton knew her brother loved 
Emmeline too well ever to marry anyone 
else. If Emmeline was told of Mr. 
Trevor's venial share of Mrs. Egerton's 
disgrace, if she became cognisant that his 
own tender conscience had been his great- 
est accuser, would not the first love rise 
stronger, higher, more exalted ? And the 
consequence of all would be that Mr. 
Egerton would never marry at all. No ! 
truly, it was asking a great deal too much 
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of her to suppose she would lend a 
helping hand to such a catastrophe. 

The good Dean, though he had never 
married, seemed to understand the wil- 
fulness and waywardness of the female 
heart fiiU well. He reasoned no longer 
with Miss Egerton on the justice of Mr. 
Egerton's request, but simply desired an 
interview with Emmehne. In a heart full of 
noblest impulses such as hers, it may be 
questioned if the joy with which she heard 
of Pemberton's innocence of all guilt (nay, 
more of his actual acknowledgment of 
love for herself, proved by the very letters 
Miss Harrison had made use of to poison 
her mind, and which Mr. Egerton had 
procured through the medium of his 
lawyer) was greater than the admiration 
she felt for the part Mr. Egerton was 
acting. Her broken exclamations of happi- 
ness, of gratitude, of remorse, touched the 
Dean by the force of their frankness and 
innocence. 

He wound up his communication by 
telling her, what he knew full well from 
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US, that she still reigned supreme in our 
hearts — that no power of envy or malice, 
still more of avoidance and indifference 
on her part, had provoked us to forget 
her, or indeed to think anything but that 
she must ever be the one and only being 
who could give us entire happiness. 

That evening Emmeline wrote to Maria. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HIDDEN TROUBLES.' 

Some people think that the best and 
tenderest points of woman's character are 
never developed until she becomes a 
mother. I shall not be so unjust to my 
sex as to endorse this opinion, and to 
imagine that those who are not per- 
mitted to know a mother's joy must 
necessarily remain inferior in love and 
kindness, or any other feminine attribute. 
But I will say that I think, until the heart 
has been softened by sorrow, the female 
character is often wanting in that quiet 
and ready sympathy which we are apt to 
assume as a quality peculiar to our sex, 
and which in early life belongs quite 
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as much, if not more, to the other. 

Look into many a home, and observe 
how hard the young daughters are with 
the mother, how little tender care for her 
comfort or thought for her pleasure is 
shown by them ; and yet anxiously in his 
,rough and shame-faced way will her son 
hnger by her, that " mamma shan't think 
nobody minds her :" or how attentively 
will the young man from Oxford help and 
assist in a thousand small trifles that show 
her loving heart the secret sympathy ex- 
isting between them. 

Mothers are often accused of being more 
fond of their sons than of their daughters ; 
perhaps in their early days the accusation 
is true. Almost every mother will testify- 
that the boy child is more loving than the 
girl, more demonstrative in his ways. 
But as he grows up, other influences than 
those of home are at work ; his education 
and contact with the world developes the 
harder parts of the character, whilst we 
poor women, on the contrary, who, ac- 
cording to the late Mr. Buckle, have no 
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education at all, continue to cultivate our 
feelings, until by some blow to our keenest 
affections we are taught, through the 
furnace of suffering, the secret of sympathy 
and the art of consolation. And thus a 
mother, in her later years, will turn from 
the now indifferent son to the once in- 
different daughter, who seems, by a sort of 
instinct, to read her most secret thoughts, 
to share her keenest pang. 

After all, it is a question if the heart of 
man does not expand most under the 
influence of sunshine and happiness, whilst 
woman, on the contrary, the more she 
suffers, the more boundless seems her love 
and sympathy for her fellows. 

I should never have identified myself so 
completely with Maria's trials, hopes, 
and fears, if I had not been so tried 
myself. My history may be briefly chroni- 
cled as full of unhappiness in the early 
part of my life. Perhaps the first thing 
that attracted me to Maria was that, like 
myself, she seemed to stand alone in the 
world. She lost her sister about the time 
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my last parent died, and a common 
sorrow cemented a fiiendship which the 
sympathy of years has hallowed. With 
me, as with her, Pemberton's welfare, 
Pemberton's happiness, had been the object 
of life; but she alone knew that my 
sohcitude equalled hers, and my affection 
also. Other people did not. I was not 
his aunt ; they therefore could not imagine 
I should feel the same anxiety about him, 
or the same annoyance when he was mis- 
understood. The consequence was I really 
had a great deal more to go through on 
his account than fell to her lot. 

People repeated things to me, and ex- 
pressed opinions they would never have 
.thought of telKng to her. I had, conse- 
quently, many secret worries, httle alarms 
and vexations I was obhged to keep to 
myself, and which I should have been 
spared, had I been united to my dear 
friends by the ties of blood, not those of 
friendship only. 

Two things rather annoyed me about 
this time, and I was not the better pleased 
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to find that Colonel Garth and Marian 
Mostyn shared at least one of my httle 
troubles. This was that the worthy Hun- 
ters, for some unexplained cause, had 
resumed the cold suspicious manner, with 
reference to Pemberton, they had shown 
on our first arrival in Hedborough. 

Then I had been included in it, now a 
marked difference was shown to me ; but 
this, of course, was nothing to me. I 
wanted them, Kke everyone else, to ap- 
preciate and like Pemberton, and as we 
fancied Colonel Garth's good ofl&ces had 
put him straight with them, it was provok- 
ing to find them returning to their old 
false impressions. It was not that it 
much signified to Pemberton now what 
they thought or said — ^he was too well 
placed, too much admired, too popular, to 
suffer by their defection, but it was the 
mysteriousness of the cause that worried 
me. Some hidden enemy must have pur- 
sued us here, and when trying to think 
who this secret foe could be, I found 
myself suspecting some Mend or other, 
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and as continually being ashamed of 
myself, as acts of kindness proved me to 
be mistaken. 

One day Colonel Garth found me alone, 
not even Mrs. Mostyn with me for a 
wonder, so he began, after cautiously 
closing the door, by saying : 

" Pray, Miss Clifford, what is the matter 
with those stupid Hunters ?" 

"Pray, Colonel, in what way do you 
mean — physically or mentally ?" 

" Pray, madam, why will you always 
parry my home thrusts ? Why will you 
always fence with me, when you know 
from experience the match would be a 
drawn one." 

" Well, Colonel," rephed I, ** I suppose 
I endeavoured to ward off your thrusts 
because, whilst you fancy your weapons 
blunt, I find they wound." 

" Forgive me, dear madam," said the 
poUte old soldier. " I am too apt to for- 
get how nearly these subjects touch you ; 
but answer me this one, do you not per- 
ceive something odd in your neighbours ? 
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Last Sunday coming home, I remarked to 
Miss Hunter what a splendid sermon we 
had had from Trevor, and she made me no 
answer. I repeated my observation, when 
she said, ' I heard you before. Colonel.' 
*Well, then, ma'am,' said I, *you agree 
with me r' And what in the world do 
you think she answered me ?" 

"What, indeed?" asked I, as the 
Colonel's eyes twinkled with fire. 

" Well, that she preferred plain preach- 
ing hke Mr. Johffe's, Now, Jolifie, you 
know — " continued the Colonel ; but what 
he was going to say was cut short by the 
entrance of Marian Mostyn. 

" Caught in the very act. I heard the 
name of Joliffe, and I knew you were 
abusing him," she laughingly exclaimed, 
shaking her head at me. 

"No, we were not," I replied; "but 
now you are come, I shall begin to do so. 
I really am provoked out of all patience 
with Mr. JoUfie ; just as we have all got 
comfortable here, when Pemberton's 
spirits are becoming so good and equal, 
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and we might all be as happy as possible, 
Mr. Joliffe mopes and pines. He wanders 
about the house hke a perturbed spirit 
looking for his lost happiness. He seems 
miserable." 

'* And may he not be miserable if it 
is his pleasure to be so ?" rephed Marian. 

" Certainly, so long as he does not make 
other people uncomfortable by it." 

" The Vicar may be wretched, and make 
others wretched, but the Curate must keep 
up his spirits under any load of troubles," 
said Mrs. Mostyn, mahciously. 

" As to his troubles, I do not know and 
cannot imagine what they are. Few 
curates have the advantages he has ; but, 
of course, whilst he is a member of our 
family, it is not pleasant to see him mop- 
ing when we are all ready to be cheer- 
ful." 

" Of course . not. You have had so 
much of that sort of thing before, you are 
naturally tired of it." 

" The two cases are very different. 
There was a cause for the one, and then 
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nothing could make Mr. Joliffe serious, 
not even his devotion to Pemberton; he 
always was as cheerful as if there was no 
such thing as care in the world." 

"Perhaps purposely so," argued Mrs. 
Mostyn ; " when you were all so low, it 
would never have done for him to give 
way." 

"Ah!" cried I, "it is useless arguing 
with you ; you never can, and never will 
see any fault in Mr. JoKffe, and you are 
almost equally determined to be unjust 
towards Pemberton." 

"I always take the part of the op- 
pressed. I was brought up to consider 
curates like hackney-coach horses, a 
cruelly used race." 

" Eeally," said I, rather irritated, " if 
you think Mr. Joliffe oppressed, and he 
goes on in this ridiculous way, the sooner 
he goes to some place where he will be 
happier the better." 

The Colonel began to laugh, and Marian 
too, at my taking her up so seriously ; but 
the fact was I had for some time been a 
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good deal worried by Mr. Joliffe's unusual 
mood, and I saw Pemberton was begin- 
ning to take notice of it, and look serious 
when lie spoke of him. He knew how 
much Pemberton was attached to him, 
and we dreaded his affectionate nature 
having any fresh cause of disquiet. I had 
more than once rallied Mr. Joliffe on his 
low spirits, with a view to extracting their 
cause, if possible ; but he had always per- 
tinaciously assured me he had no cause at 
that time, more than any other, for de- 
sponding. He supposed people could not 
always be cheerful. That he generally 
was so, I must allow, and now it was his 
turn for the reverse. 

All this might be very true, I repKed, 
but. at the same time it was provoking. I 
lectured him well upon the duty of cheer- 
fulness, thankfiilness, &c. &c. He was 
patient enough, poor man, it must be 
confessed, but beyond the exercise of this 
Christian virtue, my exordiums produced 
no effect. He continued as much of a wet 
blanket as ever, and the only consolation 
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I had, was that for some time Maria and 
Pemberton appeared unconscious of it. 
However, as Pemberton had at last 
mentioned the subject to me, I was deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the matter 
if I could. I knew he was very confiden- 
tial with the Colonel, so I attacked him, 
urging him, if he did not know what was 
going on in our curate's mind, to make 
himself acquainted with it as soon as 
possible; we were ready to apply any 
remedy at once, if there was one, as much 
for his sake as for our own. I was taking 
this opportunity of beseeching the Colonel's 
assistance, when, as it often happens, the 
door opened, and Mr. Johfie appeared, look- 
ing more miserable than ever. He stopped 
abruptly when he saw my visitors ; he had 
a letter in his hand, and I beheve was 
going to make a confident of me, after all. 

" You are engaged, I will come again 
by and bye," said he. 

" Stay, Joliffe," cried the Colonel, " you 
do look rueful, as if you craved sympathy. 
We'll go, and leave you to confide your 
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grief to Miss Clifford. Might one ask if 
that letter is written by a lady ? Surely you 
have not made an offer, and been refused ?" 

" Not I," answered the curate, colour- 
ing crimson ; " as to this letter it contains 
an offer to me." 

" To you 1 what it is to be so fascinating ! 
and who is the fair one who pleads her 
own cause ?" 

"I did not say it was from a lady," 
returned Mr. Johffe, looking worried, but 
laughing a httle. " It is a very different 
sort of an offer, and I came to consult 
Miss Clifford about it, before showing it to 
Trevor. I can't make up my mind what 
to do about it." 

" And is this letter the cause of the 
low spirits Miss Clifford has been deplor- 
ing ?" asked Marian kindly. 

"Partly," replied Mr. Johffe, looking 
down. 

" Pray how long," said I, " is it since 
you received the letter ?" 

" Well, not very long certainly," he 
repUed, rather confused, I thought. 
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as I must write an answer to-day, I tliink 
I will go and talk to him." 

He left us, apparently somewhat oflFended 
with Marian for her unseasonable laugh- 
ter. 

" Why did you laugh, my dear ?" asked 
the Colonel. 

" It was wrong, dear uncle, but I could 
not for the Hfe of me help it. Fancy Mr. 
Johffe in the wilds of Australia, he so fond 
of society, dropping into tea, and that sort 
of thing ; fancy him walking up and down 
in front of ia log hut, contemplating the 
stars, in a sort of backwoodsman's attire ? 
It's too ridiculous. How could he for 
a moment think of it ? Swan River, in- 
deed ! more geese than swans go there, 
I dare say; but, seriously speaking, do 
you think Mr. Joliffe fitted for desert hfe 
or Austrahan society ?" 

"No, indeed," I replied, "and what 
should we do without him? I am sure 
Pemberton will never advise it." And all 
the horrors of a new curate presented 
themselves to me in contrast to Mr. Jo- 
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liffe's many good and amiable qualities, to 
say nothing of his having been so long 
a member of our family. He knew all 
our httle secrets, shared our troubles, and 
was ever Pemberton's warmest and best 
friend. No I low spirits and all, I felt Mr. 
Joliffe would be too great a loss — so I 
added, "I am sure Pemberton will share 
and share alike with him, in all that he 
has, rather than lose him." 

" I am sure you cannot do without him. 
Don't let him go," said Mrs. Mostyn, 
rising to say good-bye. 

" No, we will not ; but after all I do not 
think this offer was the cause of his low 
spirits,'* I said, looking at Marian, for an 
idea struck me. 

"Never mind his spirits, poor man, 
only do not transport him to Australia, 
for then — " she said no more. 

Maria had a cold, and could not go 
out. By her wish I put on my bonnet, 
for the purpose of making some visits 
in the town. One of them was to the 
Hunters. 

2 
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Full of my own thoughts and my new 
idea about Mr. Joliffe, I nearly ran against 
two ladies who were looking in at a 
shop window in the High Street. As 
they turned round to reply to my eager 
apologies, I found myself face to face with 
Mrs. Harrison and Maude! No one can 
describe the astonishment and dismay that 
overwhelmed me at the sight of those 
treacherous faces. A nightmare could 
not have held me more spell-bound ; even 
my lips refused to speak, or answer their 
fals0 assurances that they " were dehghted 
to see me." 

"We only arrived here yesterday — how 
strange we should meet you !" said*Maude; 
" but, of course, we knew you were living 
here, whilst you, I daresay, never thought 
of seeing us here." 

" Never !" I said with a stronger em- 
phasis than I intended, but it was the 
first word I could articulate, so it came 
out clear and sharp. 

"We," said Mrs. Harrison, "had Uttle 
idea a few months ago that the happy 
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event about to take place in my family 
would ever bring us to- Hedborough. 
Perhaps you have already heard of my 
daughter Maude's approaching marriage ?" 

" No, I had not," and I oflfered my con- 
gratulations as coolly as I could, without 
positive rudeness. 

"It is time Maude should settle, and 
amongst all the oflfers she has had, she 
might have done better, but she has not 
been influenced by worldly considerations. 
My girls always have been so disinterested 
and romantic, and it is hard for a mother 
to check such feehngs." 

Maude here interposed, " We must not 
keep you standing; which way are you 
walking ? We will accompany you." 

" I am going to make some calls," said 
I, in despair how to get rid of them. 
They turned and proceeded up the street 
with me. 

" We are now on a visit to my fixture 
son-in-law's relations, worthy people of 
immense wealth, who look upon him as a 
son," continued Maude's mother. 
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I felt curious to kuow the name of this 
hero, but not for worlds would I have 
asked ; we had turned off from the High 
Street and were now close to the Hunters' 
home. I determined to go in here first, 
and so get rid of my companions. I 
dreaded lest Pemberton, who was out 
riding, seeing me, should stop to speak 
to me whilst with them. 

" What ! going in here ! To the Brew- 
ery?" cried Maude. Now the Hunters' 
house was called *'*The Elms,' but as it 
adjoined the Brewery, it was certainly 
often spoken of in the town by that name. 
But I thought Miss Harrison, who used 
to accuse us of being fine, said it in a 
tone of disdain, so I rephed rather 
warmly, 

" Yes , I am going in here to call upon 
some most excellent people, Mr. and 
Miss Hunter." 

" How very ^dd ! it is here we are 
staying ; they are Alfred's uncle and 
aunt; don't you remember him at Le 
Claire?" 
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Hunter ! that poor little half-crazed 
Alfred Hunter was then the nephew of 
our good neighbours, and Miss Harrison's 
future husband ; the whole thing flashed 
across me at once. It was from this 
poisoned source that these good people 
had derived their information about us. 
Knowing how unscrupulous Miss Harrison 
could be, and how unhesitatingly she would 
use her dangerous power to wound if she 
willed it, I felt for the moment stunned. 
Fortunately the remembrance of Mrs. 
Mostyn's lecture recurred to me with 
happy force, I rallied my spirits, put on 
a bold front, and found myself saying 
with infinite courage, 

" So ! you have taken compassion upon 
that poor little man at last." 

I was rewarded by seeing Miss Harrison 
wince, while her mother's cheek flushed 
hotly. 

They had no time to say anything, as 
we were already being ushered into Miss 
Hunter's presence. 

" My dear Madam," said I, becoming 
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braver every moment, and tighly pleased 
with myself, *' why did you not tell me' 
before of your nephew's intended mar- 
riage to Miss Harrison ?" 

Miss Hunter looked at Miss Harrison, 
Mrs. Harrison looked at Miss Hunter. 

The latter lady was right-minded and 
truthful. She was evidently puzzled at 
the apparent friendly relations between 
the Harrisons and myself, for it was 
equally evident they had not meant it to 
appear so. 

It took me but a little time to review 
the whole case. They had spoken of 
Pemberton and his aunt, much as they 
had spoken of them at Water End. They 
were people they could not notice. Yet 
they were confused and ill at ease, in 
presence of their greatest friend. 

Miss Hunter was a shrewd woman, but 
she must be pardoned if the soft and 
plausible manner of Miss Harrison made 
the same favourable impression upon her 
that it did upon all those whom she desired 
to please. In addition, I was new at this 
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sort of warfare, and did not take ad- 
vantage of my position. Miss Harrison 
was a practical warrior. Instantly she 
availed herself of this awkward pause. 

** Think, dear Miss Hunter, of our 
pleasure at finding dear Miss Clifford still 
living with her friends, and" (she was wise 
to stay for no answer) ** I hear you have 
the most charming, fascinating little wi- 
dow in Hedborough, handsome and rich." 

'* Mrs. Mostyn, I presume, you mean." 

" Yes ; is she really so handsome, as 
handsome for instance as Emmehne Bar- 
nard, Miss Clifford?" 

I would not answer. 

" As handsome as who ?" cried Miss 
Hunter, who was a little deaf. 

" I was inquiring whether Mrs. Mostyn 
was as handsome as a common acquain- 
tance of ours and Miss Chfford's — a Miss 
Barnard, who turned all the gentlemen's 
hearts at Water End," said Maude defe- 
rentially. 

**Mrs. Mostyn is a very sightly person," 
answered Miss Hunter. 
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" But not SO handsome as Emmeline ?" 
again urged Miss Harrison, " not her 
equal, I suppose." 

" Not, perhaps, in personal appearance, 
but in everything else her equal, if not 
her superior," I replied gravely. 

"Then she must be charming, for I 
always thought Emmeline the most de-' 
Kghtful creature, so true-hearted and 
simple-minded." 

" Oh ! Maude," said Mrs. Harrison, 
chiming in, " you overrate Miss Barnard's 
good looks ; my girls. Miss Hunter, al- 
ways tlnnk everybody handsome but them- 
selves." 

" Very pleasing in them, ma'am." 

" And where is Emmeline, now ?" asked 
Maude softly. 

" I believe," I rephed, rising to take 
leave, " she is staying with Mr. and Miss 
Egerton." 

** Mr. and Miss Egerton 1" exclaimed 
Maude^ looking thunderstruck. 

" Yes ; we hear she is going to marry 
Mr. Egerton." I had a mind to see if I 
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could not irritate Miss Harrison for 
once. 

" Marry Mr. Egerton ! impossible 1" 

" Why impossible ?" 

" He will never marry her, he is too 
proud, and his horrid httle sister will 
never permit him to marry a nobody like 
Bmmeline." 

" On the contrary, I hear it is Miss 
Egerton who has made the match ; good 
morning," and I left in triumph at seeing 
envy, jealousy, and hatred making my 
enemy, for such I regarded her, as miser- 
able as she had often made me. But my 
small triumph was of short duration, and 
I was no sooner out of the house than I 
regretted having said anything that could 
excite ill-will towards poor, fiiendless 
Emmeline. Words of ill-nature and un- 
kindness, hghtly spoken, little weighed as 
to their consequence, fly about and are 
caught up here and there by careless 
bystanders, who receive them into the 
storehouses of their memories, to use or 
not, as the future chances of life may 
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direct. But when they were scattered 
about by untruthful and unscrupulous Kps, 
it was impossible to say how far the 
mischief would extend. 

I was therefore vexed with myself, and 
feehngs of uneasiness, presentiments .of 
misfortune, took hold of me. The Harri- 
sons were birds of ill omen to us, they 
had brought us trouble whenever we 
came in contact. And now I seemed to 
have placed the unfortunate Emmehne in 
their power. My late bravery deserted 
me. 

*' To be sure," I said to myself, " I 
had no right to fight with their weapons, 
I might be certain they would turn 
against me at last." 

Suddenly these thoughts were all driven 
away, by the immediate pressure of a most 
painful task. 1 must tell my poor dear, 
tender-hearted Maria that the people she 
most dishked, most dreaded in the world, 
were located within a few hundred yards of 
her. 

I anticipated what would be our daily 
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life until they had left the town, but 
there was no help for it. 

" Dear Maria," I exclaimed, " prepare 
to hear most disagreeable news ; but in 
tears ! perhaps you already know it ?" 

" My tears are joyful ones, dear Sarah ; 
tell me your news first, and perhaps mine 
may prove the panacea to it." 

** Mine is that the Harrisons are in 
Hedborough." 

" I would be sorry for it, but my news, 
as I hoped, proves the remedy for any ill 
that may accrue to us from their neigh- 
bourhood; guess who has written to me ?" 

**Not Bmmehne?" 

" Yes, EmmeHne," and in a few words 
Maria told me what the reader already 
knows. 

*' Where is the letter?" I exclaimed 
impatiently, " may I not see it ?" 

** Pemberton has it," answered Maria. 
" Meantime, let me tell you, it is short, 
but fall of meaning. It beseeches us to 
forgive her for so readily believing what 
she has now been told, through the in- 
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strumentality of Mr. Egerton, was almost, 
if not altogether false. She has no means 
of justifying herself, without criminating 
others, and she should the less deserve 
the forgiveness she now craves from us, 
and the renewal of our love (if she is so 
fortunate as to obtain it), should she re- 
sort to means so ungenerous. She prefers 
trusting to our well-remembered kindness, 
our love for her mother ; and if the re- 
collection of the happy days at Le Claire 
will not soften us, at least she can assure 
us she parted with aU her happiness 
when she left^ater End." 

"How prettily — dehcately expressed! 
and Pemberton's name not mentioned." 

" Not once, no allusion even, unless 
you allow the last sentence to concern him 
more than ourselves." 

"How impatient I am to see Pemberton !" 

" He went to his room as soon as I put 
the letter into his hand. He must, how- 
ever, appear soon, because the hour for 
afternoon service is close at hand; you 
shall have it then." 
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We waited patiently, talking over all 
that might or might not ensue ; we almost 
forgot the Harrisons in the greater interest 
of this happy event, only pausing a few 
moments to wonder what could have in- 
duced Miss Harrison, with her good looks, 
some fortune, and thorough worldliness of 
character, to marry poor httle Mr. Hunter 
— a man without means, of no family, and 
wretched health. 

" Perhaps she hopes to be a widow," I 
observed. 

" Pray God she is not so bad as that I 
No ; rather let us hope she has been won 
by Mr. Hunter's devoted attachment, for 
attached to her he was ; perhaps the only 
one of her admirers really so." 

" Then he was clever in some sort," I 
added; "and Miss Harrison always wor- 
shipped intellect, she declared. But, 
Maria, we must tell Pemberton they are 
here." 

" To-morrow ; not this evening." 

At last the door between our room and 
Pemberton's study opened ; he came out. 
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the letter in his hand, and walking to 
where Maria sat, stood still before her, as 
if about to return the precious missive. 
But Maria forbore to take it; her eyes 
were so riveted on his face, so changed, 
so altered, from what it had been an hour 
ago. No words can ever describe what 
we felt at that moment, what we read in 
his expression. 

Those mothers, those wives, those 
loving sisters, who have lived with one 
under the burden of some heavy sorrow, 
and see the dear face, though tranquil, even 
cheerful, yet with a look upon it that may 
be compared to a hght veil thrown over it, 
dimming the brightness of the eyes, and 
imparting vagueness to every expression, 
will understand what we felt. 

One look at Pemberton's face told us 
the veil was hfted up, that sunshine and 
happiness had visited him ; once more, that 
expression of his boyhood's days returned 
to his eye — ^that open, fearless look of 
happiness, so seldom seen when men have 
begun to " live and love." 
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" You will write to her," lie said in a 
low tone, before he parted with the letter. 

'* I will at once," said Maria, bursting 
into tears the moment he closed the door. 
We both felt that until that moment we 
had never fiilly reaHzed how much Pem- 
berton had suffered. 

I respected her tears ; I knew well what 
was brought back to her — ^the bright, un- 
clouded days of Pemberton's youth, when 
Kfe was before him, and our hopes high in 
their expectations of all he was to achieve, 
of all he was to be. To look back upon all 
this and then to remember how bitterly 
our hopes had been crushed, was to live the 
last few years, with all their anguish, over 
again. After a time I said gently, 

"Dear Maria, let us look forward 
again." 

" Yes, I will," she rephed. " I ought 
not to be weeping, for I am really happy ; 
never, never did I expect to see Pember- 
ton's brow brighten again as it has done. 
Thank God, for my child's peace, my 
Pemberton, my sister's legacy to me." 

VOL. III. p 
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**The worst is over, you will never 
see him suffer again as you have 
done." 

" No ; pray God his trials are over. I 
am justified in thinking so, for the suffer- 
ing has been good for him ; his character 
has been refined, purified, and strength- 
ened. Pemberton," she continued ear- 
nestly, "is, I think, almost perfect now; 
but, God knows, his trial has been mine, 
too." 

" Forget it, and think only of the 
future. If there is one thing I enjoy 
more than another, it is Miss Harrison's 
probable discomfiture when she knows 
Emmeline is reconciled to us." 

" Ah ! Emmeline. I must write to her, 
I shall ask her to come here," replied 
Maria, " do you think she will ?" 

" Yes, without doubt. We must re- 
member she is in a strange position, and 
to reconcile her to herself, we must meet 
her more than half way." 

" True ; let me not forget her sufferings, 
thinking only of my dear Pemberton. 
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There is the church bell; if I write my 
letter at once, Sarah, you will perhaps 
post it, while I prepare for church." 

Her letter was short, but expressive of 
so much love and happiness, that the most 
scrupulous mind must have felt satisfied 
with it. The sweet Emmeline, we knew, 
would receive it with joy. 

After the service I followed our neigh- 
bours into their house. I was eager to 
tell the Colonel I had discovered what 
*' was wrong at the brewery," and equally 
eager to confide to Marian all about Bm- 
meUne. 

The moment I had done telling my story 
about the Harrisons, the Colonel declared 
his intention of going to call at the Elms 
at once. He was impatient to see this 
wonderful Maude, he said, and he warned 
Mrs. Mostyn that he should probably 
invite the whole party to dinner next day. 

As soon as he was gone, I tolii Marian 
about Emmeline; her bright eyes filled 
with tears as she warmly expressed her 
sympathy. 

p 2 
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" How deKghtful it would be if all was 
to come right, and the dear Vicar be as 
happy as he deserves/' 

"Ah! yes. I fear we are setting no 
bounds to our expectations ; but, farewell, 
I must be going." 

" I suppose you will not come to-mor- 
row and meet the Empress Maude." 

" For shame, Marian !" 

" Mr. JoUflFe will, perhaps ; as he does 
not go to Swan Kiver, after all." 

" Oh ! I had quite forgotten all about 
him ; but how do you know ?" 

** He came in here an hour ago, and 
said Mr, Trevor thought the idea non- 
sense." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

emmeline's return. 

Tbb meeting again with some dear friend, 
or even near relative, from whom we have 
been separated for a time, is often looked 
forward too with as much dread as dehght. 
The more, perhaps, that our feehngs are 
interested, the more do we torment our- 
selves as to the impression we shall make 
after so long an absence. If our affections 
are not warmly engaged, we think and talk 
of the probable changes we shall find in 
others, we grow anxious about the impres- 
sion they will make upon friends or relations 
now with us. But when we love deeply, 
none of these considerations affect us, we 
know that the dear expected friend is 
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welcome to us despite the changes that 
time or absence may have wrought. But 
shall we find the place we had of old free 
and open for us in the heart we prize ? 
will no rival divide our claim ? will our 
altered looks, our lost youth, our saddened 
brow cool the fervour of our welcome? 
Ah ! me, we sigh, we long for the hour, 
yet dread its arrival; we wake every 
morning with the burden of expectation 
upon us, and it is only when the actual 
moment arrives that we forget all but the 
joy of seeing the loved, familiar face once 
more. 

How much stronger are all these feel- 
ings when there has been aUenation; 
when the separation has been caused by 
misunderstanding ; when there is the 
prospect of the pleasure of the meeting 
being damped by a dreaded explanation, a 
painful retrospection ! 

But we had endured grief enough, 
without tormenting ourselves further. 
Emmeline's answer came by return of 
post, accepting Maria's invitation at once, 
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and fixing that day week, if agreeable to 
her. 

She wrote simply and gratefiiUy of our 
wish to see her again. When Pemberton 
was told that she was coming, he reddened 
and appeared agitated. 

" My dear aunt," he said at last, stam- 
mering a little, " I have a longing to go 
to her. It appears to me that it is due to 
her, that is, it is my duty, as it would be 
my pleasure, to let her welcome here — 
be that of your cherished daughter, and 
my promised wife. Such frankness as 
hers demands unlimited confidence and 
love." 

" I agree with you, Pemberton, but she 
is at present with Miss Bgerton. Canyon 
go there without permission ?" 

** I fancy not. Will you write to 
Emmehne, and tell her of my ardent wish, 
and that I only wait for permission to 
come to her, to write to her, anything 
rather than wait here for a whole week 
before I see her." 

How dehghtful it was to see him so 
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flushed and ardent ! He went himself to the 
post-oflBce, and brought back the answer. 
Though Miss Bgerton could not bring her- 
self to permit him to come to Oaklands, and 
Emmeline begged him not to write until 
he had seen her, aU through the letter 
we could trace the marks of a trembhng 
and inexpressible happiness. Unhke Em- 
meline's beautifully written letters, this 
was blotted, many words scratched out, 
sentences half begun and never ended. 
We saw the dear girl longed to see him, 
as much as he did her, but that she consi- 
dered it more prudent to wait. 

During the interval which elapsed be- 
tween Emmeline's letter and her arrival, 
we lived much to ourselves. The dread of 
meeting the Harrisons confined me to the 
house. Of our neighbours we saw Uttle, 
for Miss Harrison immediately professed 
an immense admiration and friendship for 
Marian ; she was constantly in and out of 
the house, flirting in her own quiet way 
with the Colonel, who was much amused 
with her, and pretended to be very much 
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smitten, for the pleasure, he told me after- 
wards, of seeing Mr. Alfred Hunter's 
jealousy. It was not usual with him to 
pay so much attention to any lady, either 
in jest or earnest, as he did to Miss Harrison. 
She was evidently much flattered by it, 
and really I beheve, if not irrevocably 
bound to Mr. Hunter, would have had 
hopes of our elderly friend. Marian told 
me that at one time she felt a httle uneasy. 
Miss Harrison, with that ready tact she 
possessed, adapted her conversation admi- 
rably to suit 'her uncle's peculiarities. 
Perceiving how sincere was his friendship 
for us, she alluded to us with respect, re- 
gretted that circumstances prevented her 
renewing her early acquaintance with Mr. 
Trevor, whose talents she always admired 
and who had been misunderstood and 
unappreciated at Water End. She was, 
however, less cautious at the Elms, laying 
no restraint whatever on her bitter tongue ; 
httle dreaming that worthy Miss Hunter 
brought all her false stories (the worst of 
all stories, wicked exaggerations built up 
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on an original base of truth, and therefore 
the more difficult to overthrow) — ^little 
dreaming I say, that Miss Hunter, with 
looks of dismay, brought these false stories 
to Colonel Garth, asking him how they 
should get rid of so wicked and deceitful 
a man as Mr, Trevor. 

" Leave it to time, my dear madam," 
the good Colonel answered ; " the truth 
will show itself ; you would not wish me to 
go to Mr. Trevor with all these stories, 
and place your charming friend Miss 
Harrison in the awkward position of being 
prosecuted for hbel ?" 

" Certainly not !" replied Miss Hunter 
alarmed. " Oh pray, say nothing ; I am 
sorry I mentioned these things to you !" 

" Not at all ! you are safe with me ; but 
I advise you to be careful not to mention 
them elsewhere ; an action for libel is such 
a very unpleasant thing." 

Good Miss Hunter was terrified at the 
idea, and kept all she heard to herself, 
and thus Miss Harrison's shafts hit no 
mark and wounded no one. 
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Meantime, the day for Emmeline's arri- 
val drew near, and Pemberton could not 
control his impatience. He was restless, 
«»nd scarcely ever heard a word we said, 
he was so absent ; yet by a thousand little 
acts of thoughtfulness, little alterations or 
improvements in the house, we saw what 
occupied his mind. He filled the draw- 
ing-room with stands of beautiful flowers, 
murmuring to himself, " She loves such 
lovely things. He suggested some low 
seats in the bay window. He remembered 
how Emmeline always threw herself on the 
grass, or couched on stools. He seemed 
to forget none of her little habits or 
hkings. 

At last the day itself arrived. It was on 
a Wednesday, one of those bright, warm 
winter days that cheat one into fancying 
that spring must be come. We all felt 
exhilarated by the sunshine, without refer- 
ence to what the day was to give us. No 
happier party ever assembled round a 
breakfast table than ours that day. Mr. 
Joliffe forgot his melancholy, and was 
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really his old self, jovial and gay, making 
jokes and sly allusions to Miss Harrison 
and the Colonel. 

There was a morning service. After 
that, Pemberton intended to ride about 
five miles out of town to see a sick person 
who had been his parishioner, but who had 
removed from the parish. He had sent to 
beg him to come. He hoped to be back, 
that is, " he was sure," he said, to be back 
by two o'clock. Emmeline was expected 
a little before three. An old servant of 
Miss Egerton's was to travel with her, and 
we were to send and meet her at the 
station. In fact, we meant to go and 
meet her ourselves. We were almost as 
restless as Pemberton, wondering how we 
should get through the morning. When 
his horse came to the door, the fineness of 
the day tempted me, or my restlessness 
prompted me, to go and see him mount. 

He rode well, and on that day seemed 
to sit more erect than usual in the saddle ; 
there was the same bright eager look that 
had characterised him as a boy. The brow 
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was as open, the eye as pure in its ex- 
pression as a child's, sure sign that the 
heart was at peace with itself and with its 
Maker. I looked at him with affectionate 
admiration, and who that also saw that 
day his happy, handsome face would have 
recognised the Pemberton of Water End ? 
He gathered up the reins, turned his head 
towards me, gave me one bright parting 
smile, and was gone. As I returned into 
the house, I pictured to myself the happy 
thoughts, the bright hopes, that would 
make this ride appear to him deHcious — 
perhaps the happiest time he ever ex- 
perienced in a ride. Was it so ? How 
strange is the desire we always have that 
man's last impressions, last sensations on 
earth should be happy ones ! Why is it 
a consolation — ^and it is one — ^to know 
that those we lose, w^re happy just before 
they died, whatevet* their previous trials 
may have been ? Yes, that pleasant ride 
dwells in my thoughts stiU. I can recall 
each thought as vividly as if I had conceived 
it but yesterday, and with inexpressible 
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comfort, for it was Pemberton's last. I 
must hurry over all that happened upon 
this day, so earnestly longed for by us all. 
The wound bleeds afresh, although now of 
so many years' date, when I think of the 
blow that bowed us to the dust. Pern- 
berton was returning home ; his impatience 
had made him ride fast, and he saw by 
the town-clock that it was still a long way 
from two o'clock, so he proceeded down 
High Street at a leisure pace. Those who 
saw him noticed him as looking extremely 
thoughtful. We could imagine of what he 
was thinking. It is probable that his 
mind was too much taken up with the 
approaching interview to pay suiB&cient 
attention to what was passing around 
him. The reins were hanging loosely in 
his hands; his horse was tired; a few 
minutes more and he would have been at 
home; but one of Mr. Hunter's heavy 
drags was turning the corner from a 
narrow by-street into the High Street 
just as Pemberton passed it. The carter 
cracked his whip to encourage his horses 
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up the slightly rising ground. Whether the 
lash touched Pemberton's horse, or whether 
the sudden noise startled him, we know not ; 
but he started, stumbled forward, threw 
Pemberton violently over his head, and, 
according to some, rolled upon him in 
his efforts to rise, which he did almost 
immediately after, and stood frightened and 
trembhng beside his unfortunate master. 
Assistance was immediately at hand. Our 
doctor's pupil, or partner, a clever, active 
young man, was among them, who helped 
to raise our beloved Pemberton from the 
ground. He was senseless, and the horri- 
fied spectators believed him to be dead. 

" He may be only stunned ; let us bear 
him home at once," said the young sur- 
geon. " Some one lead the horse home, 
and prepare Miss Pemberton." 

A stretcher, or a shutter, was soon pro- 
cured, and they carried him home. I was 
in the dining-room, which was close to the 
entrance, and hearing a ring, I went out, 
and was met by a humble neighbour, who 
hurriedly said : 
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" Oh ! dear, ma'am, the Vicar has had 
an accident — ^been thrown from his horse !" 

" Where ? How ? Is he much hurt ?" 

*' Close by. They are bringing him 
home." 

"Maria!" I called. "Maria I Maria!" 
in an agony of fear, hardly knowing what 
I did; then rushing up-stairs to prevent 
her coming down, I had barely time to 
gasp out the words that Pemberton had 
been thrown, before the sad procession 
arrived, and Maria met it in the hall. In 
one glance she comprehended it all. Only 
one word uttered in tones of anguish 
escaped her — " Pemberton !" 

" Let us take him to his room at once. 
Will you kindly show us the way ?" said 
the young surgeon. 

But Maria could not answer him ; the 
suddenness of the blow had been too much 
for her, and she fainted in the arms of our 
old servant, who ran to support her. 

The necessity for self-control, for action, 
kept me calm. I led the way to his room, 
gave every necessary order, and remained 
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there until Maria was sufl&ciently recovered 
to take her rightful place. She was not 
one to give way at any time, and she was 
soon calm, collected, and useful. They 
undressed him rapidly and gently, cutting 
away the sleeves of his coat (for one arm 
was found to be broken, and was swelling 
rapidly), and placed him in his bed, so 
that when consciousness at last returned, 
Pemberton found himself in his own room, 
Maria beside him and the young surgeon 
watching the slow return to hfe and 
pain. 

*' I will leave him now to your care," 
said he, " whilst I find Mr. Foster, and 
prepare for setting the arm ; do not be 
afraid, he will do very well now," he added 
cheerfully; and giving a few directions 
in case the patient should feel faint, he left 
us somewhat re-assured by his words, and 
the happiness of seeing Pemberton's eyes 
open once more and of hearing his voice. 
His looks were troubled and confused at 
first, 

" What has happened ?" he asked. 

VOL. III. Q 
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"You have had a fall," said Maria, 
bending over him. " Your arm is hurt," 
she added, as an attempt to move on his 
part caused intense pain. " So, dear 
Pemberton, you must lie still, until your 
doctors come." 

He closed his eyes as if to obey, and we 
sat in silence beside him for some httle 
time, then he looked round again at Maria, 
and said, " Emmeline ?" 

We both started. In our distress 
and anxiety we had forgotten our ex- 
pected visitor, no one had been sent to 
meet her, and the time for her arrival 
was come. 

** Will you go down and receive her ? I 
feel I could not see her yet," whispered 
Maria to me. 

I rose to comply with her request, 
and Pemberton seemed to understand the 
movement, for he smiled as I left the 
room. When I reached the dining-room 
where our untasted luncheon was still 
standing, it was a relief to me to be alone, 
and give way to my sorrow unheeded. I 
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had not composed myself again before I 
heard a ring at the bell. I thought, of 
course, it was Emmeline ; but no, it was 
Mr. Foster and our young friend, for such 
the events of an hour had made the 
hitherto unknown Mr, Hope appear to 
us. After a few inquiries from me as to 
the patient's present state, they passed up 
stairs to his room. I was glad of the less 
painful task of receiving Emmeline as an 
excuse for being absent, whilst the setting 
of poor Pemberton's fractured limb was 
being done. 

A glass of wine and ten minutes solitude 
restored me to equanimity, and I waited 
listening for the sound of carriage wheels 
which ere long announced Miss Barnard's 
arrival. 

She was scarcely less agitated than my- 
self at our meeting, although alas I from 
very different causes. I drew her near 
the fire, took off her bonnet, and insisted 
upon her taking a glass of wine after her 
journey, before I attempted to tell her 
what had happened. 

Q 2 
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It was more than a year since we had 
met — not a long time after all, not a time 
to make much change in any one, yet 
Emmehne seemed to me changed. What 
was it ? She was as lovely, nay, , to my 
mind loveher than ever, though the cheek 
was paler, the smile more pensive than 
when on that summer's eve we saw 
her for the last time at Water End. Per- 
haps it is that sorrow refines, or rather 
elevates, the character that has not been 
too much borne down by it ; for there was 
a calm, a gentle, quiet dignity about 
Emmehne that she had not possessed 
before in her gay, impulsive days, and 
which seemed to place her now in a 
difierent position, a position claiming 
respect. 

A year had not aged her in appearance, 
and yet there was that expression on her 
sweet face that one cannot describe, but 
which told us that this young life before us 
had its past woes, as well as our own, its 
secret history. What though its chapters 
and volumes were written but in days and 
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months ? Emmeline was no longer a child, 
a girl, she was a woman, and the sign of 
her fellowship with us was that she had 
suffered. 

At length I felt that I must tell her 
what had happened. I began by apolo- 
gising for not having come to meet her 
at the station. I approached the subject 
gradually, gently, and at last she knew all, 
knew that the surgeons were at that very' 
moment in the house, and that we were 
waiting anxiously to learn their opinion ; 
as if the power over hfe and death was 
really in their hands. 

To describe her grief is impossible, and 
yet amid it all she thought more of poor 
Maria than of herself. 

" I am come to you at an unfortunate 
time," she said at last ; *' must I — am I to 
go?" 

" Not so, you wiU help us to cheer him 
when he gets better," I rephed. 

She smiled through her tears, blushing 
too. We had heard a violent ring of 
the door bell, but scarcely heeded it, when 
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in a moment, without any preparation, 
Miss Harrison burst into the room. 

I must do her the justice to say Nature 
for once held her in thrall. Her face was 
pale and horror-stricken. She was about 
to speak to me, when she suddenly saw 
Emmeline. As if smitten by some blow 
she recoiled. In a moment Emmeline 
was at her side, she grasped her by the 
wrist, and with the look and voice of an 
accusing angel, exclaimed, 

" Clear his name, while you may, you 
slandered him !" 

" Oh, forgive me ! forgive me !" cried 
Miss Harrison, terror-stricken, shrinking 
back in abject fear. 

'' Forgive you ! yes, I forgive you ! 
even though I do not forgive myself, but 
his life is in danger. Kedeem his good 
name." 

The picture Emmeline presented at that 
moment will never be forgotten by me, 
or I should think by Miss Harrison. 
The soft and innocent character of her 
beauty gave place to a decision and dig- 
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nity that caused her words to have double 
effect. It did not surprise me that Miss 
Harrison's pitiful nature succumbed to it, 
as evil spirits are said to do in the presence 
of the good. 

" I was wrong, I own it all. He would 
not love me, I was disappointed." 

" We desire no confessions about your- 
self — say, was Mr. Trevor guilty of what 
you told me ?" 

" I — I — pray give me time." 

" Not a moment." 

It was useless disobeying her command. 

'* Nothing — he did nothing for which 
he could be blamed. I have been his 
enemy. Will he pardon me? Do you 
think he will forgive me ? Oh ! if he dies!" 

" Dies !" repeated Bmmehne, with a 
pathos that moved me to instant tears, 
" dies, and I not see him ?" 

Even that hardened thing. Miss Har- 
rison's heart, melted, as Emmeline sank 
into a chair. His name cleared, her love 
for him asserted its power. She became 
once more the gentle, loving girl. 
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I saw she was on the verge of fainting, 
and ran to her assistance ; but the control 
she so constantly exercised over her feel- 
ings was of great service to her now. She 
drank some water at my request, and in 
a short time turned to Miss Harrison, 
saying : 

" It was not, and never would have 
been my intention to betray you. Miss 
Harrison, as the author of those slanders, 
which apparently left me no alternative 
but flight from those who loved me. Your 
expressions of remorse prompted me to 
seize the fortunate moment, as much for 
your own sake as for — for — " 

She could not pronounce his name. 

" I — I thought it my duty," said Miss 
Harrison, beginning to recover herself a 
little. 

" Duty !" I exclaimed sternly. *' Do you 
consider it a duty to act the base, the 
wicked part that you did ? Pray leave us. 
Miss Harrison. You must be aware, of all 
persons in the world, none could be less 
welcome to us than you." 
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"I will go ! I am going; but pray ask 
forgiveness for me of Mr. Trevor. It is 
dreadful to think of his dyings — that is, 
of his being in such danger, and not to 
know that I was sorry. I cannot tell 
what possessed me ; but, really, if I must 
tell the truth, I did not think Emmeline 
would so readily believe me." 

She had a sting left, and she knew it. 

" Those letters 1" gasped Emmeline, 
" that one to you." 

" You refused to read them, you know ; 
in fact it was the only one which might 
have troubled or puzzled you, that from 
Mr. Trevor to me, asking news of poor 
Aurora. Only out of kindness he meant 
it, but it was capable of being read the 
other way. And now you know all. I 
daresay you think me very wicked, but 
you don't know what it is to be dis- 
appointed. I should have been a diflFerent 
creature had Pem — ^had Mr. Tre — " 

But she was speaking and looking so 
like her old self, that, in despair of her 
leaving us, I took my poor Emmeline by 
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the hand, and led her to her own room. 

Then she gave way to a grief that would 
no longer be controlled. She poured forth 
every thought of her heart to me. 

" That dreadful night, when I made up 
my mind to leave Water End, and see 
none of you again, has always seemed 
to me as the most miserable of my exis- 
tence ; but it fades into nothing compared 
with my feelings now. All this week have I 
been thinking how best I could atone for 
the past. I planned a thousand things. 
I was so happy in thinking how I would 
so behave, that you should love me more 
than ever, and think of poor Bmmeline 
only as unfortunate — not wicked and false 
— and I meant to propose that you should 
punish me, make me undergo a probation. 
Oh I the foolish, fond, happy thoughts I 
had, praying of my mother to look down 
upon me and see her Bmmeline in a sure 
haven at last; and perhaps now it is 
too late for atonement^ perhaps God has 
decreed that He only will take my punish- 
ment in hand. Ah ! dear Miss ChflFord, if 
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you had told me the least thing in con- 
fidence ! Of course I saw — I knew there 
was a something. My love was such, it 
pined to bear whatever it was with you 
all. It was the only thing that marred my 
happiness — ^that most happy time." 

" We were wrong, my child, we know it 
now. We also have spent this week in 
happy anticipations of the welcome we 
would give our Emmehne; no word of 
the past, beyond begging as much for- 
giveness as we gave for our share in 
that unhappy concealment." 

Thus we talked and mutually consoled 
each other, until, the door opening, Em- 
meline found herself clasped to Maria's 
heart. 

'*I have news, good news," she said, 
" Pemberton's arm is set ; no other bones 
are broken, no other injuries, at present, 
are apparent. He is even easy, comfort- 
able. He bade me come and tell you 
this." 

We could only express our gratitude 
in one way. 
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Our spirits now rose in proportion to 
the agony we had endured. Mr. Foster 
was most sanguine ; either he or his assis- 
tant was to remain in constant attendance 
in the sick-room, which was to be kept 
quiet. Thus we had nothing to do but 
talk to each other, speaking of Uttle else 
than this sad accident, and reheving our 
distress, as women generally do, by a 
great deal of conversation about it. 

The news had spread rapidly over the 
town. Inquiries, notes, oflFers of assis- 
tance, messages of kindness, came pouring 
in, and we had plenty to do in replying 
to our friends. It was gratifying to find 
that much interest was felt in unexpected 
quarters ; and in the evening, when the 
Colonel and Mrs. Mostyn came in, we 
were able almost to enjoy their society, 
and to catch the infection of Mr. Joliffe's 
cheerfulness ; for of course, now there was 
something really to depress us, he was 
in excellent spirits. Apparently this 
pleased Mrs. Mostyn, for she whispered 
to me : 
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" Now is not that an unselfish creature ? 
See how he is exerting himself to rouse 
you all !" 

Wicked Uttle Mrs. Mostyn ! She made 
me believe then, these good spirits were 
all put on — I know better now. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PEACE AT LAST. 

Pemberton passed a good night, and the 
doctors gave a favourable report of his 
state next morning. 

*' But," said Mr. Foster, " there is not 
only fever, but an excitement of mind for 
which I cannot account. During the night, 
in his sleep, he frequently uttered the name 
of Bmmeline." 

Maria told him as much of what the day 
before was to give to Pemberton as she 
thought necessary. 

" Ah I to hear this is a great relief to 
me, especially as the young lady is in the 
house. Can I see her ?" 

We introduced him to Emmeline. He 
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chatted and talked with her for some time, 
keenly observant of her all the while. 

" Now," said he, smiling, " are you a 
prudish young lady ? or will it please you 
to help to nurse a sick man ?" 

" Oh !" exclaimed Bmmeline, springing 
up, her face all in a glow, " if I might — ^if 
only you will permit me to help I" 

" You must be prudent and calm — ^no 
scenes." 

" No," she answered, instantly herself 
again. 

" Good," said the doctor, ** you are to 
be trusted. Now I am going up-stairs. 
In five minutes follow me with a cup of 
tea." 

EmmeUne took the cup of tea with a 
steady hand. Maria accompanied her to 
the door, even waiting to watch the scene. 
She soon returned to me, crying for 

joy. 

The dear girl ! The moment she entered 
the room, she saw Pemberton's eager glow- 
ing eyes watching for her. There was a 
shght rattle of the cup and saucer, but not 
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a drop of tea spilt. She carried it bravely 
to him, merely saying : 

" Dear Pemberton, I am to be one of 
your nurses, so drink this." 

He murmured a few words I did not 
hear. . The doctor was feehng his pulse, 
but the good man's feelings overcame him; 
he turned away, and blew his nose. She 
sat down on the edge of the bed, just 
as I would do, and gave him the tea. 
Oh, my God I Spare him to us I Spare 
him to this sweet creature. Presently the 
doctor joined us, still blowing his nose. 

" He will be easier in mind after an in- 
terview with that pretty young lady, so I 
have left them together. She has orders 
not to let him talk for more than a few 
minutes at a time, and I feel sure she will 
be resolute in making him obey me. I 
have no fears «,bout his arm, and I trust 
in a day or two to have no uneasiness 
about any other injury ; but we must wait 
that day or two before we can hope." 

He took his leave, and had not long 
departed, before Emmeline showed how 
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well she was to be trusted, by coming to 
Maria, and saying : 

" I can only make him obey the doctor 
by leaving hiin, otherwise he will talk. I 
promised to send you to him, and if you 
think he is good and quiet for an hour, 
perhaps you will reward us both, by letting 
me come again at the end of that time." 

How lovely she looked; her face all 
blushes ; her eyes drooping, yet unable to 
hide the happiness glowing in them. 

We did not ever know what, if any, 
explanation passed between them. Maria 
found him a little flushed, but she read to 
him, and by the end of the hour he was 
sufficiently composed to see Emmeline 
again. A few minutes' conversation 
seemed to make them both happier than 
before. After which, Emmeline hit upon 
the happy expedient of being with him, 
and yet preventing him speaking. She 
also read aloud to him. Her voice was 
the sweetest and softest it was possible to 
conceive. Her manner of reading was 
perfection ; as he hstened to such " plea- 

VOL. III. R 
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sant music," Pemberton gazed at the 
lovely reader, and, to human eyes, 
appeared each hour to be getting 
stronger. 

He was much gratified by hearing how 
numerous were the inquiries after him. 
Presents of fruit and game, &c., ofiers of 
assistance, all the httle kindnesses neigh- 
bours can show one to another, were 
showered upon us. But for this accident, 
we should never have known the estima- 
tion in which Pemberton was held in Hed- 
borough. The Hunters, too, were not 
behind others in kind feeling; but poor 
Miss Hunter was evidently sadly per- 
plexed. Miss Harrison chose now to 
speak of Pemberton in the highest terms, 
and the good lady could not reconcile the 
two different views of the case, but chari- 
tably supposed she had misunderstood her 
at first. 

That night all went on well, and we 
were very happy about him next morning, 
but in the afternoon the fever increased ; 
he became restless, with an incessant 
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thirst upon him. His doctors looked grave. 
They desired that he should be kept 
very quiet, and suggested that an efficient 
nurse should be procured, as less likely to 
excite or agitate the brain, stimulated 
already by fever. He agreed to every- 
thing suggested. But why dwell upon 
these details ? The watchers about the 
bed of one beloved will understand all 
we went through, as he varied from day 
to day, and at last from hour to hour. 
The fever was but the symptom of more 
serious malady — ^inflammation arising from 
an internal injury — the fear of which had 
caused Mr. Foster to be so careful in not 
. giving us too much hope at first. 

He suffered agonies of pain. No for- 
titude, no resolution, could conceal it. In 
our despair and distress we eagerly caught 
at the suggestion of calUng in another 

doctor. Mr. H , the most eminent 

man of the Midland counties, was sum- 
moned by telegram, and he answered he 
would be with us that afternoon. 

How long the hours seemed before his 

B 2 
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looked-for arrival ; yet towards the middle 
of the day we fancied our beloved Pem- 
berton was better, he suffered less ; the 
face was more composed, and he became 
easier as the day advanced. Before Mr. 

H arrived he was free from all pain. 

Oh ! how our spirits rose once more ! He 
was young and strong, and would have 
strength, we felt, to rally after this ex- 
hausting attack. The fractured arm was 
doing well, we hoped ; we talked oyirselves 
into beheving him already convalescent ; 
and when the clever surgeon for whom we 
had sent reached us at last, we received 
him almost with smiles. He heard our 
account of the accident, however, with 
some gravity, before he proceeded to the pa- 
tient's room with Mr. Foster and Mr. Hope. 

They were a long time absent, both in 
Pemberton's room and the adjoining one, 
where they retired to consult ; but at last- 
they came down. 

We were eager for their report ; but our 
questions died away. One look at their 
faces was enough. Maria had risen from 
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her seat to receive them, she remained 
standing, fixed to the ground. 

" Do not tell me he is worse !" she cried. 

Mr. H came forward and led her to 

a seat. The constant sight of bodily 
suffering had not blunted his sympathies 
for that greatest of all mortal agonies, the 
parting of a mother and a child — and such 
was Maria to Pemberton. 

" I see there is something wrong again ; 
has the pain returned ?" she trembhngly 
added. 

"My dear lady," he said quietly, "he 
does not suffer, he will not suffer again." 

"He is not gone from us ?" shrieked 
Maria in sudden alarm, starting from her 
seat, but falling powerless back again. 

" Oh ! sir," said Emmehne, who had 
run forward to support her, " it is best to 
tell us the worst, suspense will kill her." 

Mr. H took her hand in silent com- 
passion, as he turned to Maria again, and 
in reply to her earnest entreaties for the 
truth, told her gently, briefly, that Pem- 
berton was beyond all human aid. The 
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acute inflammation had subsided, for 
mortification had begun. He might hnger 
a few days, but his hours were numbered. 
•'*It is for you all, by self-control, to 
make his last hours, hours of peace," added 
the worthy man. " Whilst he is conscious, 
let him have all the comforts unselfish 
affbction can bestow." 

" We were not prepared for this, we 
thought him better," I said. 

'' My dear lady, we are never prepared, 
watch as we may. The hour comes to us 
always like * a thief in the night.' " 

So answered Mr. Foster, truly indeed. 
I saw by Maria's face she desired to ask a 
question, but had not the power to do it ; 
I asked it for her. 

" Does Mr. Trevor know his danger ?" 

Mr. H silently bent his head ; they 

had spared us that painful task. Pember- 
ton had suspected the sudden cessation of 
pain to be an unfavourable symptom ; he 
had asked them the question, and they 
had not deceived him. 

"In the case of a fever," said Mr. 
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Foster, " where a patient must never be 
given up until dead, I do not allow the 
idea of danger to be given ; here it could 
have no influence on the result, and I 
thought it would spare you all to tell him 
the truth. Mr. Trevor," he continued, 
" expressed a wish to see Mr. Johffe before 
he saw any other person; so Mr. Hope 
went for that gentleman, who I dare say 
wlQ go to him at once." 

Thus a Uttle time was given us to 
realize the truth before we saw him again, 
to man ourselves to look upon his dear 
face with calmness, although we knew 
that look might be the last. 

Oh I dread penalty for loving, for being 
beloved. How many a stricken heart has 
prayed its Maker in mercy to take the 
life He gave, and spare thus for ever more 
a repetition of this sorrow, hke to no 
other sorrow; and which, when endured 
for the first time, seems to leave the heart 
long dead to all other impressions. 

How solemn are the thoughts with 
which we await the approach of Death 
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into a household. Now for a time, all 
feelings se^m suspended but that of 
reverent awe, not unmixed with terror, 
which the severance of body and soul 
inspires in each breast. As the Herald of 
Eternity draws nigh, angry passions die 
away, patience, unselfishness, untiring 
devotion, all the best quaUties of our 
nature are called forth; it seems as if even 
that faint connection, which the living in 
the presence of Death have with immor- 
tality, were enough to elevate and purify 
our humanity. 

When Pemberton's danger was known 
in our house, there was, as it were, a 
sudden hushing of the sounds of dqily 
toil — a spirit of gentleness, and tender 
solicitude for one another seemed to bind 
all close together. It was a common 
sorrow, yet none spoke of their own 
peculiar distress; it was onr^ not my 
affiction with all. 

Pemberton's last wishes with respect to 
this world were spoken to his well tried 
friend, J^Ir. JoHfie, to whom he gave some 
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letters and directions concerning them. He 
then desired that the whole of his household 
should receive the sacrament with him; 
and that evening we all knelt round his 
bed, comforted by the words of promise. 
Despite increasing weakness, he was able 
to take leave of his servants, with a few 
words of kindness to each. Then all 
seemed done. From that moment no 
hired nurse was needful. We did not 
leave him again. 

Engrossed by my own feehngs, and full 
of anxiety about Maria, I had hardly 
observed how Emmeline had borne all this. 
Whatever grief she felt, she kept it reso- 
lutely to herself, making Maria her care ' 
and thought. She shared with us all the last 
cares we could give him ; in all things giv- 
ing Maria the first place in bestowing them. 
She it was who put the cooling draught 
into Maria's hand, who brought her the 
thing he was longing for, who thought of 
every thing, who went about sad, pale, 
a shadow on her face. She was ever 
ready to answer his smile, when he looked 
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at her, by a gentle pressure of the hand, 
soothing, as affection alone can soothe, the 
suffering produced by increased weakness, 
until he said, " Alas ! it is too sweet to 
be so nursed." Then perhaps a tear would 
fall, extracted by a spasm of agony, but 
it was brushed away at once. I can recall 
now that this girl sacrificed every feeling 
of self for us at that time. But soon the 
loved face began to wear a pinched and 
troubled look, the speech became weaker, 
the ideas seemed confiised, Pemberton was 
going fast fi'om us. Even before the 
poor shattered firame gave way, we were 
to part. The last farewell, how can I 
describe it ? We watched beside him, 
tendering to each other in silence those 
trifling supports, the cup of tea, or glass 
of wine, that each despised for herself. The 
dying man's last words, last looks, were 
all we thought of as the hours of night 
passed by, and morning broke and bright- 
ened until its noon was nearly reached. 

He had been asleep, if such a state of ex- 
haustion could be so called ; when he woke 
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he turned towards the light, his eyes being 
brighter, more conscious, than they had 
been for the last day and night. 

A look of dread came over Maria's face. 
She gazed earnestly at Bmmeline. Em- 
meline arose and knelt by her. Maria 
kissed her white cheek, saying, " Go near 
him." 

Bmmeline divined her motive, namely, 
that her face might be the last that Pem- 
berton should see ere he left us. Taking 
Maria's hand she rose, saying, " Pember- 
ton, look at your mother." 

Then she sank down by the bedside, 
and stifled her grief by burying her head 
in the bed-clothes. We gazed in silent 
anguish at the half-dreamy, half-expectant 
look that told us Pemberton was dying. 
Again a gleam of consciousness brightened 
the eye, but oh ! how intensely sad the 
expression, wandering from one to the 
other, as if seeking some one I Maria 
raised Emmeline's head and placed her 
hand in his; we thought he knew her, 
there was an effort to speak, the Kps 
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moved, we distinguished one word — 
" Mother I" 

Emmehne was right. In his last mo- 
ments he turned to look at the loving face 
that had been so true and unchanging to 
him; his last thought was to try in one 
word to express what she was to him; 
with his eyes fixed upon her, his lips striv- 
ing to utter her true name — "Mother," 
he expired. 

As the clock struck twelve, the passing- 
bell tolled out, announcing to the people of 
Hedborough that their Vicar was no mor(3. 

" Emmehne I" said Maria, as we passed 
from the chamber of death, " your home 
is with me as long as you wish it." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 

People say it is a comfort to be with 
those we love in their last illness ; I only 
know that the impression the closing scenes 
of life make upon the mind do not help one 
to recover from the loss. The sad truth is 
perpetually before us in a manner that 
those who were absent are spared. The 
latter can hardly realise the loss before they 
become accustomed to the absence of the 
departed ; but those who have seen some 
dear one, as we saw Pemberton, one day 
full of health and hope, the next cut down 
like the grass of the field, cannot lose the 
remembrance of those vivid contrasts, and, 
during the first months of mourning, hve 
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over every scene of suffering again and 
again. 

How strange, how gloomy, was our 
prospect ! The whole aim and object of 
our existence seemed at an end; every 
plan, every arrangement of our lives had 
had reference to Pemberton from the 
moment of his birth. We had moved about 
from place to place when he was young, 
that we might be near the different schools 
to which he was sent as his education pro- 
gressed; we had studied economy during his 
school and college days, that his expenses 
might not come out of his own fortune, 
which it was Maria's dehght to think would 
thus be doubled when he came of age. 
And when, after a brief separation, we all 
lived together again, every domestic detail 
was framed according to his views, and in 
short what Pemberton wished, what Pem- 
berton liked, was the sole governing motive 
of our actions, as members of society. 

Now that he was taken from us, we 
seemed to be helpless, useless ; and with 
this sense of the future purposelessness of 
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our lives came the conviction that, as 
the preacher said, ** all was vanity, and 
vexation of spirit." 

Of what use were our cares, our fears, our 
anxious anticipations ? Of what avail all our ^ 
precautions and our plans ? None whatever. 
We had lost, by over-anxiety for its safety, 
much of the happiness the possession 
of a treasure might have given us. We 
had not sufficiently trusted in the safe 
keeping of an overruling Providence, so 
that when our treasure was claimed we 
were left beggared, with a void in our habi- 
tation that could never again be filled. It 
seemed at first as if we could never be 
happy again. Maria, strange to say, was 
the most resigned. 

" My years are few, the separation will 
not be long," she said, " and though with 
Pemberton has gone all the sunshine of 
my Hfe, I feel a sensation of repose. He 
is safe now, and never since his birth have 
I known what it was to be otherwise than 
anxious about him; misfortune and un- 
happiness can never come near him again." 
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Thus has many a mother felt, as she 
mourned a son, and been consoled in her 
unselfishness. 

All that sympathy from our friends and 
from the poor, all that respect to Pember- 
ton's memory could do to alleviate our 
sorrow was done, yet three or four weeks 
passed away and found us still too sad to 
talk or think of plans for the ftiture. The 
Dean wrote, urging us to go to him, and 
Maria seemed disposed, when she did 
move, to accept the invitation. 

It was not, I believe, intentional — ^indeed 
it could not have been so — ^but Miss 
Harrison was married the day Pemberton 
was buried. I did not see her again, but 
it was my fate to have one interview with 
poor httle Mr. Alfred Hunter. We felt it 
absolutely necessary, now he was gone, to 
obtain from Miss Harrison, before she left, 
that letter of Pemberton' s of which she 
had made so unworthy a use. Colonel 
Garth called, and requested her to return 
it, or them, for she might have had more 
imknown to us. She and her mother 
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affected great indignation at our sending 
a military man to them, as if for Intimida- 
tion ; I was obliged (for Maria could not) 
to write a note and say that as a mutual 
fiiend alone the Colonel had been selected ; 
but that if Miss Harrison would return 
the letters to me, I would give her back 
some of hers found amongst Pemberton's 
papers. I declined at the same time to 
see her, but would meet anyone she de- 
puted. She answered that her future 
husband would see me at Colonel Garth's 
next day at three o'clock ! Accordingly 
I went with my packet of letters tied up, 
httle anticipating that her agent would 
meet me with the cool assurance that he 
had not brought the letters, and did not 
mean to give them up. 

^* Then why, Mr. Hunter, was I brought 
here to-day ?" I asked indignantly. 

" I thought it better I should explain to 
you in person why I have advised Miss 
Harrison not to give up these letters." 

"No explanation can be needed for 
refusing such a request. Letters, I beheve, 

VOIi. III. s 
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are the property of the writer; as such 
they belo^kig to us." 

" You are in error, Madam, about the 
ownership of the letters; but that is of 
no consequence — ^they are in my posses- 
sion. \ No one will ever see them, as a 
man of honour and a gentleman you may 
be sure of that." 

'' Why keep them at all ?" 

" I was going to explain ; it is simply as 
a matter of precaution. Mrs. Harrison and 
her daughters, I find, have been accused of 
speaking of Mr. Trevor in a manner that 
was not justified, and it is necessary, if that 
imfounded accusation is ever brought up 
against them, that these letters shotdd be 
in the possession of some one who could 
justify them by proving that Mr. Trevor 
corresponded with Miss Harrison, not only 
as a finend, but as one whom he trusted in 
a delicate mission. As a man of honour, I 
assure you most solemnly — ^unless such a 
case presented itself — ^no one shall ever 
see them." 

"I cast no doubt upon your honour. 
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Mr. Hunter, but I decline to allow those 
letters to be used in any case whatever. 
I know the people I am dealing with 
perhaps better than you. Are you 
aware," I said very gravely, " of what 
happened here the day of Mr. Trevor's 
accident ?" 

" I do not know to what you allude." 

"You never heard perhaps that Miss 
Harrison forced herself into our pre- 
sence—" 

I stopped, for the poor man turned 
paje. He loved this woman; he was 
about to make her his wife; what good 
would it do to expose her falsehood to 
him ? None, only perhaps embitter his 
happiness by casting doubts of her truth, 
and he at least had never harmed us; 
so I was silent. After a pause, seeing 
I did not intend to explain, he resumed : 

"You are not satisfied then to leave 
these letters in my hands? You must 
doubt my honour 1" 

I repeated I did not, and our discussion 
was becoming warm, when, as I sat oppo- 

s 2 
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site the window, I saw Mr/Joliffe at that 
moment approaching the house. I rose 
and beckoned him to come in. I stated 
the case to him, and asked him his ad- 
vice. 

" Pemberton's letters must be. return- 
ed," he said; and turning to Mr. Hunter, 
he added, *' I am sure, on reflection. Miss 
Harrison will perceive the impropriety of 
retaining them contrary to the wish of his 
family, especially as her own are spon- 
taneously ofiered. Beg her to reconsider 
the matter, and tell her that Mr. Trevor 
kept every letter he ever received from 
her." 

I returned home, and that evening the 
letters were sent back to us. I was 
pleased with what I considered the suc- 
cess of my arguments, and the fear Miss 
Harrison evidently had of our betraying 
her visit, ^and its confessions, to Mr. 
Hunter; but before long I was unde- 
ceived. It was Mr. Jolifie's message that 
alarmed her ; she understood from it that 
a letter she had written to Pemberton 
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just before poor Mrs. Bgerton's disgrace 
was in existence, and this letter would 
have injured her for ever, had it become 
public. 

He had placed it in Mr. Joliffe's hands, 
on that evening he knew he was not to 
recover, and had begged him to read it,, 
and keep it at his discretion, in case of 
further injury to his good name, or — ^what 
he feared most — ^ill-nature towards Miss 
Barnard. 

"It will explain to you much of the 
animosity by which I have been pursued, 
for I need hardly say I rejected with 
horror the false course proposed in it to 
me," Pemberton had said to him. 

After all was over, Mi;^ Johffe read this 
letter, and thought it right Colonel Garth 
should see it; as, though but a recent 
fiiend, he had proved himself a real one. 
It was from him I heard of its contents. 

The contents pf the letter were as 
follows : 

She began by warning Pemberton that 
Mrs. Bgerton's conduct was exciting her 
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husband's suspicions; that conscious as 
she was, and with shame sbe confessed 
it, that her fiiend Aurora's feelings dcr 
served Mr. Egerton's strongest reprobation, 
she knew that he, Pemberton, governed 
his with a self-command that excited her 
admiration. But how would it all end? 
Was it not wiser to adopt some plan 
that would at once explain everything in 
the most natural way to Mr. Egerton, 
and at the same time efltectually cure Mrs. 
Egerton of her infatuation, namely, to 
prove that his attentions were directed to 
another. There had been a time — ^how 
happy a time she would not say — ^when 
all she did or said seemed to excite his 
admiration. Was that feeling flown for 
ever ? Did he think that so holy a work 
as restoring confidence and love between 
husband and wife was too dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of her own self-respect, 
in making this proposal to him? If he 
did, she could only say that in this in- 
stance friendship and love went hand-in- 
hand together, and, however strange might 
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be the confession, her happiness depended 
on his answer. 

The answer — or rather copy of it — ^was 
with the letter : 

" Dear Miss Harrison, 
" God grant that Mr. and Mrs. Bgerton 
may always have that best virtue between 
husband and wife — confidence. I need 
scarcely assure you, to disturb it would 
be an act the most abhorrent to, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" P. T." 

We could easily conceive that this 
answer had aroused in Miss Harrison 
every evil temper. We found ourselves 
excusing her for the rancour and maUce 
with which she had pursued our poor 
Pemberton, and at the same time could 
trace how love and hatred warred to- 
gether in her bosom when she heard he 
was dying. Her apparent inconsistency 
on that dreadful day of his accident was 
now explained. Kemorse touched her to 
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the quick before her revenge was satis- 
fied. Pemberton's few letters to her were 
placed in Emmeline's hands, who threw 
them in horror on the fire. 

'* Too late ! too late !" she murmured. 

Six weeks had elapsed since we buried 
our dead out of sight. The new vicar 
was not yet appointed, but we felt that we 
must begin preparations for our departure. 
Mrs. Mostyn ran in most days, to discuss 
our plans with us ; and was seated with 
me one day in my Uttle sanctum, when a 
card was brought to me; a gentlemaa^. 
wished to see Miss Barnard. The dear 
girl was not yet suflBciently nerved to see 
anyone, I therefore desired he might be 
shown up to me. 

Major Bombas was announced. The 
description I had heard of him had not 
impressed me favourably, but he disarmed 
criticism by the really feehng and delicate 
way in which he alluded to our loss. He 
was on his way to London, he said, on a 
matter of business, and had left his sister. 
Lady Alton, so very unwell, he came to 
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see whether we could spare Emmehne to 
go to her. I rose in order to summon her, 
but he begged me to wait a few minutes 
while he mentioned the circumstances 
under which he made his request. 

" Really, ma'am, I think she had better 
hear the story from you than from me, 
it's such a monstrous awkward thing to 
have to tell a pretty girl, hke Emmeline, 
such a tale — about a fellow too, who was 
making love to her not long ago. I told my 
lady how it was, only women are so obsti- 
jiate and so ridiculous about their sons." 

"You are alluding, I suppose, to Sir 
Gilbert." 

" Yes, my nephew Gilbert, and a pretty 
mess he's made of it. Why, I'm sure 
Emmehne won't believe it when she hears 
of it. He is actually married, and has 
been married too some years." 

"Emmeline will indeed be astonished; 
she has not the least suspicion of such an 
event." 

" Nor had he either, it appears, till the 
other day ; don't be shocked, ladies, young 
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men will be young men. When I was his 
age, why, bless you 1 but don't fear I will 
say any more. Gilbert was run away with 
by a pair of dark eyes — ^brought her down 
to a cottage near — a Frenchwoman. Well, 
one day she gets jealous, or angry, so up 
she comes to the Hall. My lady fiirious, 
the Frenchwoman vows she's Gilbert's wife, 
my lady swears she isn't — devil of a row I 
— ^poor thing faints away — ^uncommonly 
handsome — ^I took her part, and made her 
tell her story quietly. She was wonder- 
fully pleased with me ; so off I go to m j 
lady. * Now,' said I, * you ask your 
son, whether he married this French girl 
or not when he was attach^ at Paris, 
before his father's death ?' 

" * Gilbert, did you ?' asked she. 

" * In a sort of a way' he growls out, * but 
the marriage was not legal ; we were only 
married by an Bnghsh clergyman, and she's 
a Eoman Catholic ; also, I was under age.' 

" * You were not under age. Sir Gilbert, 
I beheve, and she is not a Roman Cath- 
oUc,' said I." 
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However, to cut the Major's long story 
sho^t, the fact was, that Stephanie 
Merlot was the daughter of Sir Gilbert's 
French master. A most impulsive young 
gentleman, he fell deeply in love with her ; 
but her father loved her still better, and 
took infinite care of her. The result was 
that Gilbert must either forget or marry 
her, and not being accustomed to deny 
himself any gratification, he did the 
latter. But it was to be kept secret 
until his father's death; after which he 
promised, and probably then intended, to 
acknowledge her. No sooner was the 
ceremony over than M. Merlot, to Sir 
Gilbert's extreme anger, departed with his 
daughter firom Paris, and although he 
permitted her to write to her husband 
from time to time, no meeting took place 
until after the death of Sir Gilbert's father. 
M. Merlot waited anxiously for some sign 
from the young baronet, and, at last tired 
out, came to London and sent for him. 
He meantime had secretly repented of 
this step, had taken an opinion, and was 
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convinced that the marriage, not being 
contracted in strict accordance with. the 
laws of France, was illegal. Nevertheless, 
when he saw Stephanie again, his old 
passion revived. He made some plausible 
excuse for not immediately acknowledging 
her for his wife ; but under a faithful promise 
of doing so in a few months, he took her 
down to the country and placed her in the 
cottage where Bmmeline had seen her on 
the day of the hunt. 

The poor young thing, devoted to her 
husband, was long before she could be- 
hove in his perfidy. She wrote comforting 
letters to her father, and hved on in calm 
expectation of justice at last. But when 
she found her position questioned, her 
character doubted, she attacked Sir Gil- 
bert for his want of faith in not keeping 
his promise. From time to time he suc- 
ceeded in pacifying her ; but when his arts 
were at last powerless, he unfeelingly told 
her she was not his wife, that she never 
should become so, and that he was even 
then thinking of marrying one in his own 
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position in life. The poor unhappy crea- 
ture was expecting to become a mother. 
The knowledge of this, and her despair, 
drove her to appeal to Lady Alton for that 
protection and justice her son had denied 
her. There was a dreadful scene, and Sir 
Gilbert left the hall, declaring he would 
never return whilst she remained there. 
But for the Major, perhaps poor Stephanie 
might have been ignominiously ejected ; 
but he, as a man of the world, saw that 
such a claim, so openly and persistently 
preferred, must be at once properly inves- 
tigated, and proof of its truth or falsehood 
obtained. A fiaend in Paris was at once in- 
structed to find out M. Merlot, to examine 
the proofs of the marriage, and, if possi- 
ble, to communicate with the clergyman 
who was said to have performed the cere- 
mony. The answer was not long in com- 
ing. M. Merlot, it appeared, knew well 
what he was about; every formahty had 
been duly observed, and the only point 
upon which objection could be taken, that 
of the difiference of religion, and the 
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marriage ceremony not having been per- 
formed by a Roman Catholic priest, broke 
down completely. 

The late Mme. Merlot was an English- 
woman, and had brought her daughter up 
in her own faith, that of the Established 
Church, with her husband's full consent. 
This fact, of course, was not known to Sir 
Gilbert, although from having first seen 
her at the Embassy chapel^ he might 
have suspected it. 

When Lady Alton was convinced that 
this unhappy girl was no abandoned wo- 
man, but her son's lawful wife, she 
behaved with dignity and kindness. In a 
few words, she made known the truth to 
her household, enjoined them to treat her 
with the respect she merited, and en- 
deavoured herself to overcome the natural 
feelings of distaste to a daughter-in-law 
so difierent from all she desired. But she 
was wounded, cut to the heart by the 
knowledge of Sir Gilbert's baseness and 
falsehood. His deceit to herself, who had 
placed such unbounded confidence in his 
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probity and honour, was hard enough to 
forgive, the mortification and annoyance 
most painful to overcome ; but his deUbe- 
rate wickedness in taking jfrom her father's 
care, one whom he then believed not 
legally his wife, with the intention of 
getting rid of her when he pleased, after 
he had ruined her for ever, inspired her 
(for she was really a good woman) with 
feeKngs of such deep distress, that she be- 
came ill, and sank into a low nervous state, 
from which she could hardly be roused. 

Things went on thus for some httle 
time, nothing being heard of Sir Gilbert. 
His unhappy wife fretted under this 
silence, and repented, poor thing, of the 
step she had taken, as it had for ever, she 
feared, separated her from him whom she 
still loved. Her state became so alarming, 
that the medical men declared they would 
not answer for the consequences if Sir 
Gilbert did not return. At Lady' Alton's 
request, the Major started for London in 
order to find him ; but before leaving, he 
consulted with the housekeeper, and by 
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her advice, determined to ask Emmeline to 
come to his sister, and help to nurse and 
comfort her in this time of trouble. 

Sorrows and trials always come together, 
whilst the good things of this hfe are less 
liberally dealt out, and we regretted for 
Emmehne this summons to another house 
of mourning. But she declared the ne- 
cessity for exertion would be better for 
her than any well-meant attempts of fiiends 
to amuse or cheer her. It was plainly her 
duty to go to Lady Alton, and she would 
prepare at once to fulfil it. She went to 
tell Maria of this unexpected summons, 
and, finding himself alone with me. Major 
Bombas asked who was the pretty woman 
in the room with me when he first arrived. 

" Mrs. Mostyn," I replied. 

" Married a parson, I daresay ; all the 
pretty girls do ?" 

" No, Captain Mostyn was in the army. 
He is dead." 

** You don't mean she's a widow ? No 
fortune, I daresay ; top pretty for that 1" 

" On the contrary, a very good fortune." 
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" But cliildreii, of course ?" 

"No children." 

" Bless my heart, this is too good to be 
true. The very thing I've always been 
looking for, that is, if anything could 
induce me to marry. It's unfortunate I 
am obliged to go." 

"Mrs. Mostyn has not been a widow 
long." 

" And would not be much longer if I 
was Kving here," said the Major, gallantly. 
" I once thought of taking a small place 
in this neighbourhood. I've a good mind 
to look at it as I come down again. I dare- 
say there's lots of society about ?" 

" Of a certain kind." 

"Ah I I understand; perhaps not the 
sort I am accustomed to, but I don't mind 
a mixture now and then. The only people 
I don't take to are poor people." 

Certainly Major Bombas was a character. 
At another time I should have thoroughly 
enjoyed meeting him. The mixture of pom- 
posity, vanity, vulgarity, and good-nature 
seemed never more thoroughly blended. 

VOL. III. T 
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We took leave of our Bmmeliiie with 
many tears. 

" You are our child now,'* said Maria, 
*' you are to consider our home yours." 

In Pember ton's will there was no men- 
tion of Emmeline. It was short, and he 
left everything to Maria, but there was a 
memorandum added, dated two days 
before his death. 

** If my dear aunt, Maria Pemberton, 
has no one to whom she wishes to bequeath 
what I give her, I should wish it divided 
into two halves — one to be given to her 
who was to have been my wife. The 
other half to be divided into two por- 
tions — one for our dear fiiend. Miss 
CHflFord, and the other for my excellent 
and much-valued curate, Mr. Joliflfe." 

Maria was wishful to carry out this 
request at once, but she respected the 
feelings with which Emmehne entreated 
her not to do so, in her case. 

As for Mr. JoHffe she did not give him 
the option ; she told him that Pemberton 
had left him two thousand pounds, and at 
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once paid it over to him. Between as- 
tonislunent, gratification, and delight, the 
good man asked no questions, but assumed 
in a very short time the satisfactory air 
of a person who has an account at his 
banker's on the credit side. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SIR gilbert's wife. 

Emmeline found Lady Alton in a sad 
state, requiring comfort and affection. 
Slie thought herself happy in being able 
to give her both, speaking soothingly of 
Sir Gilbert's youth, his love for his mother, 
and such good traits (few indeed !) that 
she could remember of him. She suc- 
ceeded in bringing the unhappy mother 
to a more composed state. Lady Alton 
had longed for some sympathising person 
to whom she could pour out her sorrows ; 
Major Bombas only aggravated her suf- 
ferings, by repeating how much he had 
foreseen, and how frequently he had 
warned her of Sir Gilbert's dehnquencies. 
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She did not wish him excused, only she 
did not like him abused by others. Em- 
mehne's gentle endeavours to soothe her 
and mitigate Sir Gilbert's offences did not 
really make her think better of her son, 
but they comforted her. She exerted her- 
self, and in a day or two was well enough 
to dress and see her unhappy daughter-in- 
law, for whom a good nurse had already 
been procured. Her confinement was not 
expected for a month, but her distress of 
mind was such that from day to day the 
old doctor who attended her feared some- 
thing might occur. 

The young Lady Alton refused to see 
Emmehne, who would gladly have helped 
to comfort and support her. Perhaps she 
had been jealous of her ; she shut her- 
self up in her own rooms with her nurse, 
to whom happily she had taken a fancy, 
and who was one of those superior, worthy 
women one sometimes meets amongst her 
class. There are some among them who 
have adopted this mode of hfe from ne- 
cessity, their birth and^ education having 
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proved superior to their fortunes. Mrs. 
Carter was one of these, being both kind 
and judicious; but she and the doctor 
became sadly apprehensive as to the con- 
sequences of Sir Gilbert's continued si- 
lence, and there was no news of him yet 
from Major Bombas. 

At last he wrote that he had fallen in 
with Sir Gilbert, that he was still very 
sulky, but seemed sorry to know of his 
mother's illness, and the Major thought 
he should persuade him to return with him 
the next day. 

This news was communicated by Lady 
Alton to his wife, somewhat imguardedly. 
It produced a revulsion of feehng ; from a 
state of depression she became terribly ex- 
cited, and before the afternoon was very ill. 

All was confusion and alarm, more 
doctors were sent for, whilst Emmehne, 
unbidden, telegraphed to Sir Gilbert to 
come down instantly. Lady Alton forgot 
her own sufferings to minister to those of 
the unhappy, friendless foreigner. Bmme- 
line watched in the adjoining room, to be 
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useful when she might, trying meantime 
to shut her ears to the cries of pain ; yet 
ever and anon Hstening with that sort of 
infatuation which leads us to torment 
ourselves when we need not. 

It was about ten o'clock at night, when 
the nurse rushed into the room and placed 
in her arms what she thought was a 
bimdle of flannel. 

" Hold the child for me, if you please, 
Miss ! and keep him warm," said the 
woman. 

" Is it happily over," exclaimed Em- 
mehne, but there was no answer. Mrs. 
Carter as hurriedly returned to the other 
room. She sat for some time with the 
poor little thing in her arms, then placed 
him in his cradle near the fire, seating 
herself beside him. 

In half an hour's time the nurse returned, 
dressed and attended to the child, and 
again left the little creature in Bmmehne's 
care, banishing all the servants from the 
room, everything now depending, she said, 
upon perfect quiet; she shook her head sadly 
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in answer to all Emmeline's inquiries, and 
lejft her again, too anxious to rest or sleep, 
or do otherwise than watch beside the fire. 

How long she might have sat there she 
could not tell, but she was aroused from 
her reverie by a voice saying, 

" Emmeline, you here ?" 

It was Sir Gilbert, 

"Yes, Gilbert. I am glad you have 
come at last.'* 

" How is my mother ?" 

" Better." 

" Why are you sitting here alone ?" 

" I am watching your child, Gilbert." 

"My child I" after a minute's silence. 
" Then it is all right now, I suppose, in 
spite of the fuss made about it." 

" I do not know what you mean by all 
right. Your wife is stiU very ill." 

" My wife I" 

" Yes, Gilbert, your wife ; do not be 
so cruel. Your mother feels for her, and 
she is your wife. You ought to have been 
here before." 

Here the nurse entered the room ; she 
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seemed to guess who it was she saw before 
her, and waited a minute in expectation of 
some question. As none was addressed to 
her she went up to the cradle, and taking 
out the child brought it in silence to its 
father. She resented, as a woman and a 
mother, his absence from the house at 
such a time, and showed her feehngs by a 
gravity of manner and absence of any of 
those congratulations usually addressed to 
a father on such an occasion. 

Few men look unmoved on their jfirst 
born for the first time ; and Sir Gilbert, 
selfish and false as he had proved himself, 
was not destitute of natural feeling ; his 
heart was softened by the sight of the 
helpless creature before him. He im- 
printed a kiss on its soft face. 

" Poor little wretch," he said, ** you are 
come to a troublesome world." 

" Speak low, sir," said the nurse. 
" Lady Alton sleeps." 

The name seemed to grate upon his 
feehngs ; he turned quickly away, and did 
not speak again. 
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Soon after, his mother and the doctor 
passed through the room; Lady Alton 
seemed scarcely to notice her son, yet she 
beckoned with her hand to him to follow 
her, and he obeyed the summons. 

Emmehne was again alone, for Mrs. 
Carter had gone to watch in the next 
room, after receiving some instructions 
from the doctor. She stretched herself 
upon a sofa near the sleeping child, and 
after some time slept herself so soundly 
that it was some few minutes before Mrs. 
Carter could rouse her. She sprang up in 
alarm ; day was beginning to break, and 
at first she forgot all that had happened. 
Mrs. Carter asked her to summon Sir 
Gilbert — ^his wife was awake. 

" How is she, nurse ?" 

" Sinking fast," was the reply. " Do 
not delay !" 

Appalled and saddened, Emmeline 
hurried away. She found Sir Gilbert 
sitting with his mother in her dressing- 
room, both were dressed. Long expla- 
nations had probably taken place, for a 
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better feeling seemed to subsist between 
them. 

Bmmeline simply told Sir Gilbert lie 
was wanted, and he rose to go ; but as lie 
reached the door she followed him, and 
said, 

" Oh ! Gilbert, be kind 1 she is very ill, 
be prepared to find her very, very ill 1" 

He looked alarmed and surprised, and 
said, " I hope not." 

" What did you say to Gilbert ?" asked 
his mother. 

" I tried to prepare him for bad news." 

" What news, Emmehne ? I ought to 
know it." 

" The nurse thinks Lady Alton is sink- 
ing fast." 

" Oh, my God 1 this is very terrible ! 
That she should die here is worse than all 
the sorrow and disgrace she has brought 
upon us." 

" Not disgrace." 

" Yes, disgrace I say ; for the exposure 
of Gilbert's conduct is disgrace, and every 
one must know how ill he behaved. But 
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that she should die is worse. I must go 
to her. Poor thing! I could have Uked 
her, I did hke her; that Gilbert should 
not>— " 

" Do not think so," interrupted Emme- 
hne, "he did love her, I am sure, and 
does love her ; it has been a momentary 
estrangement, he is passionate, and he 
wiU be so heavily punished now." 

Lady Alton sighed and leant upon Em- 
meline's arm for support, as she traversed 
the passages between her room and those 
of the dying girl, to whom the sight of her 
loved husband had given a momentary sti- 
mulus, seeming to impart a sort of strength, 
so that even the doctor murmured, 

" Oh ! if he had come before !" 

But all help, all love, was now in vain. 
She died with his hand in hers, and his 
name was the last articulate sound she 
uttered. 

He was overcome with remorse and 
sorrow ; pouring out, when too late, those 
passionate expressions of affection that 
would have been as hfe's blood to her a 
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few days ago. It was long before he 
could be persuaded to leave the room, or 
relinquish the cold hand he held ; but his 
mother, whose heart was quite won back 
by all these signs of penitence and self- 
reproach, at last drew him away. 

Mrs. Carter came into the room whither 
Emmeline had retired, to have a good 
comfortable cry, she said, 

*' You see. Miss," she explained, address- 
ing Miss Barnard, "I'm not used to 
these scenes in the month. I gave up 
other sick-nursing because I am unable to 
bear all the grief and sorrow of death. 
But in the month, when all goes well, it's 
a cheerful pleasant business ; and I never 
have a death — ^my ladies all do weU. I 
never had such an affair as this before. 
Poor, sweet young thing ! Such a fine, 
healthy young lady, who would have done 
so well had she not been murdered, as it 
were, before our very eyes — for murder I 
call it." 

" Do not say so," said Emmeline, 
shocked. 
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" But I must say it to some one, Miss 
Barnard, and it is best to say it to you ; 
the poor tiling would have got through 
her troubles weU enough, if she had not 
fretted herself to death. Sir Gilbert will, 
I hope, never lose the remembrance of 
this day." 

Later, Bmmeline saw that face which 
she had only once looked upon before, and 
was struck by its great beauty as the 
features lay composed in death. The dark 
and lustrous eyes were closed, the round 
cheek pale, but the "peace that passeth 
all understanding" was there instead. 

Lady Alton was reconciled to her son, 
who grieved sincerely for a time, and 
seemed by devotion to his infant son to 
wish to compensate for the past. 

" Be kind to him," said Bmmeline, one 
day as he was playing with the babe. 

"I mean to be so," he rephed. "I 
know you do not think too well of me, 
Bmmeline, but I am not so hardened as to 
ill-treat this little motherless wretch, now 
or ever." 
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This promise Sir Gilbert kept ; through- 
out the remainder of his hfe, whatever his 
faults, those who wished to think well of 
him could always point to his affection for 
his mother, and devotion to his son, as 
redeeming points in his character. Indeed, 
the one pure strong feeling of his life was 
love of his child ; and the little Stephan (for 
they gave him his mother's name) loved, 
honoured, and trusted that father as no one, 
not even his own mother, ever had done. 

We wrote often to Emmehne to remember 
to return home to us as soon as she could. 
She had not yet Hked to propose leaving 
Lady Alton, who was still nervous and far 
from well. But a few days after the 
funeral, her plans were very unexpectedly 
arranged for her. 

She was told that there was a gentleman 
in the drawing-room who wished to aee 
her, and upon going down she found, to her 
surprise, Mr. Egerton. 

He extended his hand to her with a look 
of quiet sympathy, as if he knew all she 
had gone through. 
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**You are surprised to see me, I dare 
say," he said, "but I came with a 
message from my sister, who is staying 
with me at the Manor, to express a hope 
that you may now be able to finish your 
visit to her there, which you began at 
Oakfield.'' 

" She is very kind," answered Bmmehne 
wamdy, for she had sometimes feared that 
when she wished Miss Egerton goodbye, 
her acquaintance with her had ended there. 
" She is very kind, you are very kind, but 
I do not think I can leave Lady Alton 
yet." 

" I have seen Lady Alton, who has done 
me the honour to ask my advice about her 
plans, and who is aware of my sister's 
invitation to you. But possibly. Miss 
Barnard," added Mr. Egerton hurriedly, 
"you may have other reasons for not 
accepting it. May I for once exercise the 
privilege which you accorded to me as a 
friend, and urge you not to decide hastily 
against it. As a friend, I must say to you 
that Sir Gilbert Alton's house is not a 
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desirable residence for you — forgive me 
saying this of your relative." 

'* I only thank you for your sincerity ; 
but wbat are Lady Alton's plans ?" 

" She proposes — and I have strongly ad- 
vised her to do it — to shut up this house 
for a year or two, her own health requires 
change. She has decided to live at Leam- 
ington, a place that she fancies may suit 
Sir Gilbert in the winter as well as herself; 
there is good hunting and good society." 

** Ah I" said Bmmeline, '' I should hke 
to see your kind sister again, and the dear 
Manor; but I have now another home 
at which I am expected, and to which I 
ivas going. I must write to them." 

"Do so, and afterwards write to my 
sister. She will drive over for you any 
day. She has kindly come to me to make 
arrangements there, as I am shortly going 
abroad for some time. Possibly I may not 
see you again; but remember. Miss 
Barnard, whenever you want a friend, 
wherever I may be, you have only to apply 
to me." 

VOL. III. u 
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He laid so mucli stress on the word 
friend, he was, though kind, so perfectly 
composed, that Emmeline experienced no 
awkwardness from any remembrance of 
the past. 

With her sorrow yet heavy on her heart, 
with the remembrance of Pemberton torn 
from her, just as she felt herself secured of 
his love and protection, she may be par- 
doned if a warm feeling of admiration 
and gratitude for Mr. Bgerton's delicacy 
of feeling, and thoughtful kindness, 
swelled her heart to overflowing. 

There is a sympathy in noble natures 
that arises out of the love they bear to 
noble deeds. Emmehne's heart was just 
the one to appreciate the high-mindedness 
so conspicuous in all that Mr. Bgerton 
said or did. 

He saw her agitation ; gently pressing 
her hand, he bid her farewell and was gone'. 

Lady Alton advised Bmmehne to go to 
Miss Egerton; we did the same. We 
were glad of change for her, besides we 
were in aU the discomforts of moving. 
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Emmeline prepared to go to Miss 
Bgerton, takiiig leave of Lady Alton with 
real regret. They parted with warmer 
feehngs on either side than ever before. 
Lady Alton's character, tried in the fur- 
nace of disappointment and affiction, 
came out purified and refined. There was 
true metal beneath the surface. Her moral 
phrases, her hackneyed sayings, were heard 
no more. She ceased to be wearisome 
as soon as she became earnest. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ME, JOLIPFE's preferment. 



Our residence at Hedborough was draw- 
ing to a close. Little as we had liked the 
place at first, painful as were our last 
associations with it, still it retained a 
strong hold upon our affections and me- 
mories. It was there that Pemberton had 
been most appreciated, best understood. 
Every day fresh proofs were given us of 
the lasting impression his work had 
made, short as the time was that he had 
been permitted to labour in this hitherto 
neglected field. Many a newly-awakened 
Christian came to us with tears, saying, 
"Where shall we look for help now he 
that was so feeUngis gone ?" 
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One young man, whose name alone we 
knew, wrote that many a time he had been 
deterred from some evil course by the 
thought " What would fee think of it." 
Everywhere, in short, it seemed that Pem- 
berton had been looked upon as a tower of 
strength ; whilst we, who ought to have 
known him best, had regarded him as a wea- 
kened vessel, as a prey to morbid feehngs, 
dreading any trial, fearing all temptation, 
as if he had been still the irresolute youth, 
the infirm of purpose, as when the hapless 
Mrs. Bgerton first saw him. There had been 
(had we dared confess it) a veil of mistrust, 
or misconception, over our eyes, as over 
those of others. This was torn away, and we 
seemed now only to comprehend the beauty 
and excellence of the character that had 
passed away from us. We learnt from Mr. 
Jolifife of innumerable plans, some contem- 
plated, some already organised, for the be- 
nefit of those aroimd him. Much of the 
abstraction and gravity we had unwisely 
ascribed to his disappointment about Bm- 
meline, was attributable to the anxiety these 
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projects entailed. Many a solitary hour was 
passed by him in the arrangement and per- 
fection of schemes involving so much actual 
as well as mental labour, that those who 
were well accustomed to business transac- 
tions surveyed with astonishment the work 
accomplished by this one man. It was not, 
perhaps, until he had felt the necessity for 
filhng the void caused by Bmmeline's loss 
that he had applied himself so practically to 
these schemes of benevolence. His im- 
proved health and spirits arose doubtless 
from the satisfaction he experienced in 
seeing their successful application in his 
own sphere of Hedborough. Now he 
was gone, all felt how great, how in- 
estimable a loss they had sustained ; for 
years aftef this feeling survived, and in 
the simple touching memorial to him 
placed by his congregation in the chancel 
of the church, the personal affection which 
he inspired was particularly dwelt upon ; as- 
cribing much of his influence to the tender 
sympathy which he manifested to all men. 
To Maria, as his near relative, a respect 
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approaching veneration was shown; it 
seemed to be accounted a privilege by 
the poor, if they might only see her, or 
hear her speak. It was, it must have 
been, a consolation to Maria to be able to 
feel that pride for the name of one whom 
she had hitherto thought only of loving. 
Meantime his successor was determined 
upon ; and the hard-working incumbent of 
one of the new districts, Mr. Ffrench, very 
properly promoted to the hving. One of his 
best recommendations in the eyes of his pa- 
rishioners, was that Pemberton had thought 
well of him. The appointment of Mr. JoliflTe 
to his district, gave universal satisfaction. 
He came radiant with pleasure to tell us 
the news. We congratulated him warmly. 

" You must never be low-spirited again, 
Mr. Johffe," said I, 

" I do not think T ever shall be ;" he 
hesitated, looked down, positively blushed. 
I began to be alarmed, especially when he 
continued, " I have something very par- 
ticular to say to you — "he looked at Maria, 
who, regarding the look as a hint, rose to 
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go. He implored her to remain, saying, 
*' I really ought to have spoken to you 
before, but I could not. It seemed as if — 
that is to say, I feared — pray, ladies, 
pardon me. I know not how to explain 
all my feeUngs. You know my opinion 
of marriage — ^a most holy, most blessed 
state, one I have always coveted to enjoy ; 
but a man with nothing — ^incapable of 
making a settlement, I hope you under- 
stand, namely, that the only bar to my pre- 
sent happiness, is the sad, the sorrowful, 
ever-to-be-deplored event, that has enabled 
me — ^that has placed me in a — position — '' 

Pitying his confusion, and aware of his 
sincerity, I thought it best to put an end 
to this confased explanation, in which 
grief and happiness were so strangely 
blended, and said abruptly, 

" I hope you are going to tell us that 
you are engaged to be married." 

" Thank you. Miss Clifford, oh ! thank 
you, I am." 

"And to whom?" asked Maria, kindly. 

" Can you not guess ?" he stammered, 
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" I have been engaged three weeks." 

" Three weeks ! and not tell us before I'* 
I exclaimed ; " prepare, Mr. JoUffe, for a 
severe lecture." 

" No, leave lecturing to me," said a 
voice at the door. It was Mrs. Mostyn. 

" Permit me to do it this once ; for only 
imagine, Mr. JoliflFe has been engaged to 
be married for three weeks, and has kept 
it a profound secret until now." 

" How very wicked of him 1 He ought 
to be lectured by both of us." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Mostyn, I shall leave you to 
defend me," said the poor man, rising. 
He left the room, followed by Maria. 

The pretty little widow sat down, and 
looked me full in the face. 

" How clever of him to disarm me as an 
enemy by making me his defender," she said. 

" Very. But he is gone away without 
telUng us the name of the lady." 

" Perhaps we can guess it." 

"Indeed, I do not think I can. Mr. 
JohflTe has a great many acquaintances in 
this town that we do not know." 
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" And, of course, it is someone in the 
town ?" 

" I suppose so," I replied. 

" I always thought you rather sus- 
pected — " 

"Who?'* said I, looking up. Maria's 
cheeks crimsoned. A sudden idea struck 
me. 

" Is it possible ?" I exclaimed. " Well, 
I have been bhnd 1" 

" It was my fault," she answered, " that 
you did not know sooner. I thought 
other people's happiness should not be 
intruded on you before. Yet he knew it," 
she whispered, as her bright eyes were for 
a moment suflTused. 

" Dear, dear Marian," I replied, as I 
kissed her, "he was Pemberton's truest 
fiiend, and though no one is half good 
enough for you, I am sure you will not 
repent your choice." 

We were both of us a httle upset, and a 
Uttle sentimental at first; but she soon 
recovered her spirits, told me that she had 
seen Mr. Johffe's feelings for her from the 
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first, and though indiflferent for some time, 
and taking his part half in jest, she had 
ended in appreciating him in earnest. It 
must, I fear, be confessed, she valued him 
for those qualities Captain Mostyn had not 
— unselfishness and sweet temper. 

"A second marriage," she argued, "is 
generally more one of reason than love. I 
was devotedly attached to poor Mostyn; 
it is not Ukely I should feel exactly the 
same for any one again. But at my age, 
I knew I should marry again, and of course 
someone who would enable me to live 
near my uncle. Mr. Joliffe is devoted to 
me. He is young, good-looking, and 
cheerful; so amiable, that he will let me 
have my own way, and always be pleased 
with what I do ; and when once in the 
position that my fortune and his own 
preferment will give, you will see how he 
will rise in pubhc estimation, and his own, 
too — a very essential condition, after all, of 
success. I prophesy that we shall be the 
most good-tempered, perhaps the most 
popular couple in Hedborough. We shall 
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give capital dinners, and endeavour to 
make everybody as happy as ourselves/' 

Thus she ran on, inspiring me, too, with 
many of her pleasant anticipations ; and 
right she was, as the sequel proved. She 
and Mr. Joliffe were perfectly happy to- 
gether, and the wealthy incumbent of St. 
Nicholas was looked up to by everyone. 
Talents unknown before came to hght, 
and good sense (inspired by Marian) pre- 
dominated in all his actions. 

His sermons were now dehvered with 
the authority of a magnate ; but while he 
readily fell into the ways and indepen- 
dence of wealth and position, he retained 
all his good temper, his honest straight- 
forward character. The poor and miser- 
able still found him their Mend and 
adviser; the sick and needy, a generous 
assistant; prosperity — unlike its usual 
effect — added to his good qualities, and 
took nothing from his virtues. 

No wonder that Mr. JoUffe's good 
fortune gave us unfeigned satisfaction. 
He had been so long an inmate of our 
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house, the sharer of our troubles and our 
pleasures, that we looked upon him as a 
member of our family, whose welfare must 
always be a subject of interest with us. 

The person who professed the least 
satisfaction at this event was Colonel 
Garth. We could not help laughing at 
the faces he made whenever we alluded to 
the inarriage. Not that he disliked Mr. 
JoUffe, or quarrelled with Marian for marry- 
ing again ; he said he supposed she would 
have done so sooner or later, and, on the 
whole, she might have done worse; 
" but," he asked, " what is to become of 
me ?" Accustomed now to the society of 
three charming ladies, and one always in 
the house to pour out his tea for him and 
mend his gloves, how was he to go back 
to soUtary life ? Mr. Ffrench, as a neigh- 
bour, would never be to him what we had 
been. Besides, how hke a man with six 
children ? It was all very well for Marian 
to say she should be in Hedborough still, 
near him always. He knew what newly 
married people were, and much of her 
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society should he have. He went on 
grumbhng in this way for about a week, 
dropping in after breakfast, and staying 
till luncheon, seriously impeding our pack- 
ing up, which went on slowly enough, it 
must be confessed. We were putting our 
furniture and things away this time with- 
out much caring when we might take 
them out again. At last, one morning, 
I was obliged to tell the Colonel that we 
feared we could admit him no longer, as 
we had but one sitting-room left, and that 
with only two chairs in it. Besides, it was 
the only place fit for the transaction of all 
our business, which was necessarily great, 
and must be concluded before our de- 
parture. 

" Well," he rephed, " I may probably 
be busy myself soon. Marian is to be 
married in six weeks time, and I have now 
quite made up my mind. Miss Chfford, to 
ask some lady to take her place. You 
have spoilt me for living alone. What 
do you think of that plan ?" 

" I think it a very good one. Some 
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other relative, I suppose ; but you in\ist 
not expect a second Marian." 

** Certainly not, and I do not wish to 
provide wives for more curates. I wish 
for a lady — a friend who will remain with 
me — " 

"Of course, a lady then of a certain 
age." 

" Yes, a certain age, yet not old." 

" Cheerful and good-tempered, who per- 
haps has no home of her own to give 
up." 

" Exactly. I do know a lady answering 
this description; the difl&culty is to find 
out whether she would come to me." 

" Have you asked her yet ?" 

"No I I have not. .1 thought I would 
have your opinion as to my plan," 

"You flatter me, Colonel; but what 
does Mrs. Mostyn say?" 

" She approves, but advised my con- 
sulting you. Shall I ask her, or shall 
I not?" 

"How can I advise, Colonel," said I, 
laughing, "without knowing the lady? 
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Many would gladly accept such a home, 
many would make you happy, but — " 

" There is but one I could think of 
inviting, and it rests with you, my dear 
friend, to say whether I shall ask her 
or not." 

I looked at the Colonel. The earnest- 
ness of his tone, the significance of his 
words, left me no doubt as to his meaning, 
although no words can describe the as- 
tonishment with which I received this, 
my first offer — for offer it was. I was 
greatly agitated, but not painfully. I was 
gratified, even pleased. I liked and re- 
spected the Colonel, but I could not in 
a moment sufficiently realize the prospect 
of matrimony to answer there and then. 
I murmured in my perplexity something 
about Maria. 

" I had foreseen that thought which does 
honour to your kind heart. Miss Pem- 
berton's home, of course, must be with 
us." 

Us I what a strange thrill that httle word 
occasioned. 
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"But, Colonel/' I urged, "she will 
never consent to remain at Hedborough, 
and how ask — ?" 

" I should not think of asking her. No, 
I have made up my mind, if I can have 
the companion I desire, to live at Ashchff, 
which, you know, I bought some years 
ago, and Marian shall keep my present 
house." 

Ashchff I I knew it well. Marian had 
often driven me there; about five miles 
from the town; the sweetest spot in the 
world, and we had wondered why the 
Colonel never lived in it. He had often 
talked of doing so, but hitherto had done 
nothing more. 

To be mistress of such a home! I 
coTild no longer hesitate. The Colonel 
left the house my affianced husband, and 
I was astonished to find how ridicrdously 
happy I was. Marian came rushing in 
in perfect transports of dehght. Maria 
burst into tears when she heard it, but 
said they were tears of happiness. The 
only thing that at all marred my own 

VOL. III. X 
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satisfaction was, to hear from a friend, 
a day or two after, that the town of 
Hedborough had long foretold it, and 
settled that I was "playing my cards 
with the sure prospect of winning." 
Marian was my warm defender. Heaven 
knows there never was a woman more 
innocent of any such thing; but I be- 
heve many were jealous, and displayed 
their pitiful feelings in this unworthy way. 

This new prospect of mine necessitated 
sundry changes in bur plans. Maria 
thought she shordd prefer a little home of 
her own, however small, near me. Ac- 
cordingly the Colonel busied himself in 
preparing a small cottage near Ashcliff 
for her reception; and we were able to 
arrange with Mr. Ffrench, who was in no 
hurry to leave his present home, that our 
furniture should remain at the Vicarage 
until Ashchff and the cottage were ready 
to receive it. 

We left Hedborough a few weeks after 
for the dear Dean's hospitable home. Here 
Bmmeline joined us for a short time, but 
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duty again took her from us ; she was 
entreated by her aunt, Mrs. Vale, to join 
her at Leamington, where the good lady 
had been sent for change of air. Emmehne 
was to be my first visitor after my mar- 
riage. Miss Egerton was as full of kindness 
and affection for her as ever. Mr. Egerton 
was gone abroad for a lengthened tour to 
Russia and the Crimea, and his sister was 
so full of fears for his safety, sorrow for 
his absence, that Emmehne had promised 
to be with her in her sohtude again. 

Thus the poor girl once without a 
friend or home, but that of Mrs. Sylvester 
Fladgate, had now more than one open 
to receive her. She was cheerftil, and 
affectionately rejoiced in my prospects, 
which, I must confess, I every day con- 
templated with increased satisfaction. I 
should no longer be as it were an extra 
person in the world, sometimes used, but 
more frequently not wanted, at whose 
death perhaps the words, " Well, she has 
left no one to miss her," would be said ; 
I should henceforth be important to some 

X 2 
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one, and my home would afford to Maria 
that change and society which she would 
not have found so readily if I had re- 
mained with her. Bmmeline sympathised 
greatly with this feeling, this sense of 
belonging to some one, being necessary 
to some one, so essential to woman's 
happiness, and which proves she never 
was meant to stand alone. The instincts 
of woman's heart are after all the greatest, 
most conclusive arguments against the 
claims put forth by the advocates " of 
woman's rights." 

EmmeHne did not regret going to Mrs. 
Vale, for she felt glad to be near Lady 
Alton, whose recent troubles had increased 
in Emmeline the affection her early kind- 
ness had inspired. We parted, therefore, 
without present anxiety about her happi- 
ness, after a comforting visit to the 
excellent Dean, whose Christian philosophy 
seemed to do more to restore the tone of 
our minds, after our bereavement, than all 
the change or excitement of the world 
could do. He had succeeded too in giving 
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a fipesh stimulus to Emmeline's faiKng 
spirits ; had helped her and urged her to 
struggle against the hstlessness and in- 
diflference that at times possessed her; 
had bid her look for duties everywhere, 
to consider herself responsible for every 
hour, and fight continually against that 
weariness of spirit and want of interest 
in hfe, as her greatest temptation — one 
alas I which besets and destroys so many 
young people, who, not finding perhaps 
what they had craved for in hfe, sink into 
apathy, grow careless of the great treasure 
of youth and health, and lay up stores 
for bitter repentance and regret in after 
years. 

Emmeline was young, and she would, 
we knew, in time form ties as dear as 
those she had lost. I, too, had my fature 
sketched in fair colours for me, but poor 
Maria had only hope left, that of reunion 
hereafter with him we mourned. 

On this the Dean, with true knowledge 
of the human heart, led her to dwell, and 
endeavoured by every rehgious argument 
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to prevent her recurring to the past with 
unavaihng regret. Alas ! it was difficult 
not to do so, and to our own individual 
loss we now added the feehng that one 
fitted to aid and encourage his fellow-men 
" to fight the good fight" had been pre- 
maturely taken — a Hfe of usefulness brought 
to an untimely end, without our being yet 
able to understand why it should have been 
so ordered. Yes ! it was hard to bear — - 
the thought that Pemberton so tried, so 
chastened, so perfected, should be snatched 
away, just as life seemed more valuable 
to him and all connected with him. The 
Dean never argued this point with us. 
'' It is the trial of your faith and patience," 
was all he urged, when again and again 
the rebellious doubts would rise. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

More than a year had passed away since 
Pemberton's death, and whilst his place in 
our hearts was still unsupphed, Time had 
softened down the sharp ed^e of our sor- 
row, and left us able to turn to other sources 
of interest, which spring up mercifully to 
nourish the worn heart, and are as food 
and Ufe to it, without which, it must and 
does die. 

I was happy at sweet Ashcliff. Maria 
dehghted in her cottage home, when there, 
but frequent visits to old friends and the 
Dean tempted her often away. 

It was a source of pleasure to us also 
that Emmeline was settled near us. Yes, 
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she was once more domesticated with 
Lady Alton, and she was our neighbour. 
For, strange to say, the Major had actually 
bought the small place he spoke of to us ; 
but, instead of marrying, he had placed 
his sister at the head of his table, and 
endeavoured, in his way — talking most 
disagreeably, but acting most kindly — to 
compensate to her for the bitter trial of 
her life, her disappointment in her son. 

After leaving Alton, Sir Gilbert and his 
mother had been many months together 
at Leamington. There he unhappily made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Alfred Hunter, 
who was separated from her poor Httle 
husband in less than six months after their 
marriage. Incompatibility of temper, it 
was said, had severed them. Maude had 
her party, who pitied her for all she had 
endured from Mr. Hunter's violence, 
whilst he had his, who contended that 
she purposely irritated and worked him up 
to frenzy, in order to have an excuse for 
getting rid of a man she had never loved. 

She returned to her mother at first, but 
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Mrs. Harrison for once became angry with 
her, for her determination not to be recon- 
ciled to her husband, who still adored 
her, and who, mad with jealousy, alternately 
implored and threatened. Finding at last 
all his efforts to induce her to return to 
him useless, he contented himself with 
hovering about her, watching her actions, 
and rendering himself as miserable as he 
could. He became truly wretched when he 
observed her acquaintance with the young 
and handsome baronet deepen into intimacy. 
He then, poor man, gave up all hope of 
regaining those affections which in fact he 
had never possessed. His health, wretched 
at all times, sunk under this disappoint- 
ment and declined daily ; but with a dignity 
of which no one thought him capable, he 
would allow of no appeal then to his wife's 
better feeUngs. " If she has ever loved me, 
she will come to me when she hears I am 
dying," was all he said. 

Maude, however, went on, admired, and 
courted, and pitied, by those who knew her 
not, for her sad position, and turned a deaf 
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ear to her mother's remonstrances, and 
even Phoebe's, who had been married for 
some years to the person she was engaged 
to after she left Le Claire. She flirted 
and walked and rode with Sir Gilbert, till 
people began to talk disagreeably, and 
poor Lady Alton was made thoroughly 
miserable. Gladly now would she have 
recalled the unhappy Stephanie, whose 
death she had thought was after all the 
best thing that could have happened for 
Gilbert, freeing him from an awkward 
connection. But, good heavens I free for 
what ? a liaison with a married woman ! 
one so artful, so unprincipled, as she felt 
sure Maude Hunter was ! 

In vain she reasoned, or implored her 
son, for her sake, for his son's sake, to 
give up this connection, which Lady Alton 
could not beheve would long remain in- 
nocent. Sir Gilbert was infatuated with 
Maude as many had been before him. 
She amused, she interested, she influenced 
him ; he admired, he even respected her ; 
he defended her character, he exalted her 
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merits, and when the world at last became 
too busy with her good name/ he yielded 
to her sohcitation only, to absent himself 
for a time, and was but bound closer to 
her by this forced separation. This vexa- 
tion, and the continued irritation of hav- 
ing to witness what she so much disUked 
and disapproved, broke down poor Lady 
Alton's already shattered health. Em- 
mehne was a witness to all this, and 
secretly wrote to Major Bombas to come 
to Leamington. 

He had not been long there before 
Maude was relieved from her bondage. 
The unhappy httle Mr. Hunter expired in 
less than a year from his wedding day. It 
was said by his wife's party that he had 
long been in a dechne, and that his violent 
temper had aggravated his maladies. 
Maude never saw him again. She made 
a show of going when she heard that he 
was dying ; but delayed so long, all was 
over before she got there. Sir Gilbert 
instantly announced his intention of 
marrying her. Maude, to make all sure, 
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went through a private marriage as soon 
as her husband was buried, and a public 
one six months after, having mourned 
respectably in weeds for that time. 
Major Bombas, seeing that Alton Hall 
was for ever closed to his sister, who 
refused to see her son, or receive his wife, 
bought the place he had mentioned to us, 
and installed Lady Alton their as mistress 
of it. 

As to Sir Gilbert, arch-deceiver as he 
was, it was long before he found his own 
wife out, or fathomed the exceeding false- 
ness of her character ; but when he did, 
it appeared not to disturb their harmony. 
The superiority of her powers of decep- 
tion over his own, rather made him respect 
her ; certainly he was afraid of her, and 
took care never to oppose her views, lest 
he should be deceived into permitting them. 
Maude Lady Alton was perfectly happy 
and very good-natured, on the whole, to 
the world, and all about her, while the 
world — as is usual with that hoary, calcu- 
lating sinner — ^remembered nothing of the 
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past, but worsliipped her as an idol set up 
on high for that purpose. 

One thorn in her side, Maude Lady Alton 
was destined to feel all her life — ^her son 
was not the heir, nor did any of her chil- 
dren inspire in Sir Gilbert that doting 
affection he bestowed on Stephanie's boy. 
No arts, no intrigues of hers could dis- 
place the child from the place he held. She 
felt it useless to try, and at last en- 
deavoured to ingratiate herself with the 
little Sfcephan ; but, with that instinct 
children seem to have of falsehood and 
pretended love, he recoiled from her, and 
never was, nor would be, seen to care for 
her. 

Emmehne was much with me, and had 
regained her health and spirits. She duly 
appreciated the happiness of having so 
many homes, in each one of which she 
seemed to be more welcomed every fresh 
visit. One day my dear husband rode 
over to see his nephew, the head of the 
house of Garth, who had a fine place in 
the country. When he returned, he told 
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me Sir Edward was coming to dine that 
day with us, and a friend, who was stay- 
ing with him, a Mr. Egerton, would ac- 
company him. I could not help wonder- 
ing whether this friend was a relation of 
the Mr. Egerton, never seen, but so often 
heard of. I was impatient for their arrival, 
my curiosity being so excited. 

The moment my guests entered the room, 
a conviction seized me that the husband 
of the unhappy Aurora was before me; 
the tall, quiet, gentlemanhke person, so 
aristocratic, so refined in manner, ans- 
wered completely to the description I had 
had of him. When an allusion was made 
to his recent trials in Russia, I had no 
longer a doubt. But for his weU-bred 
ease and composure, I should have felt 
this meeting to be a very painful one ; it 
brought back to me all that unhappy 
woman had suffered, especially at the last, 
when she so much wished to see him, and 
he refused. 

I was silent and thoughtful during din- 
ner, but the conversation did not flag ; and 
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as I observed Mr. Egerton's face when 
animated b/ discussion, or lighted up by a 
smile, I could see what it was that had 
caused him to be considered attractive, 
and why BmmeUne had pronounced him 
one of the most agreeable men she knew. 
He had a most pleasing tone of voice, and 
seemed master of the art of differing, so 
that one could hsten to views and opinions 
opposite to one's own, with both pleasure 
and profit. I left the table early, and sat 
thinking how strange it was that Mr. 
Egerton should be my guest. I who had 
helped to soothe his wife's last hours — I 
who was connected with one — ^but it 
mattered not; he was gone, and why 
should the past be for ever remembered ? 
I was thankful Maria was away, and I felt, 
had I been asked beforehand, I should 
have dechned Mr. Egerton' s company. I 
had so long considered him a hard, cold 
man, I could not aU at once dismiss my old 
prejudices. So I thought then — an hour 
after, such is the inconsistency of man, or 
rather woman, I was softened, pleased, 
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nay, even well disposed towards him. 

He followed me very soon from the 
dining-room, and as the uncle and ne- 
phew had always much to say to one 
another, we were some time alone. With 
considerable tact and delicacy he showed 
me he knew well who I was. He alluded 
in feeling terms to our affliction, and by 
mention of the dear Dean's name, showed 
me he was well informed of every circum- 
stance connected with that event. At 
last he inquired after Lady Alton, and 
then, with a slight hesitation and anxiety, 
which not all his habitual calmness could 
disguise, he asked me about EmmeUne. 
" Was she well ? Was she happy ?" 

I answered these questions. I did more. 
I had long had my own opinions about 
Bmmehne. The love of Pemberton was 
not destined to be the one sole love of 
her life. The engagement had been short, 
rudely broken, and I did not think, as 
Maria did, that she would never get over 
it, never like anyone else ; on the contrary, 
I was sure she was much interested in Mr. 
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Egerton, and now that I saw him, sat 
talking to him face to face, I asked my- 
self, "Why should she not hke him? 
Why should Maria and I obtrude our 
feehngs and prejudices between her and 
permanent happiness ?" 

"Mr. Egerton," I said, "we are no 
strangers to the disinterestedness of your 
conduct, in freeing Pemberton's name from 
all stain." 

" Hush, madam !" he interrupted, 
"whatever I did was the barest act 
of justice. I will own, a private feehng 
made it perhaps painful. I accepted that 
as my * due. I was to be punished for 
a hardness of heart I never think of 
now without horror. Did Emmeline — 
has Emmeline ever told you that I loved 
her, and pffered to her ?" 

" No, Mr. Egerton ! I hear it for the 
first time, and can now fully understand 
why Emmeline always speaks of you — " 

" You pause. Pray end my suspense." 

" I am vexed I give you any. I scarcely 
know how to express myself, without giv- 

VOL. III. Y 
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ing you to understand that she had any 
warmer feeling towards you, or cause to 
have it. She names you as one most 
honoured by her. She associates you with 
good and noble deeds, and we have but to 
mention something to be praised, when 
she says, * That is hke Mr. Bgerton.' " 

His face glowed, and he looked at me 
eagerly. 

**I have no more to tell you of her, 
than that her nature is essentially wo- 
manly. The better part of her is use- 
less, unless brought out by having to act 
the part of wife and mother. I have 
hoped her early disappointment 'would, 
in some measure, be made up to her, 
for she has nothing morbid in her dis- 
position." 

"You think then that I may hope. 
Loving myself, now, for the first time 
(I am ashamed to own it), it seems to 
me impossible that I could ever love 
again." 

" I am no judge. I cannot say. Dine 
with us to-morrow, and I wiU take care 
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that Emmeline is with us. She shall not 
know whom she is to meet until she 
sees you." 

This plan may have been, indeed was, 
unfair to Emmehne. I drove over in the 
morning to ask Lady Alton to spare her, 
and as we were returning, we stopped 
to gather some wild hops growing in the 
hedge. 

" Put some in your hair to-night, Em- 
mehne," I said. 

" Do you expect company ?" she 
asked. 

" Only two gentlemen." 

" I have but a plain white dress with 
me. 

" That will do excellently with these 
green leaves in your hair." 

And never had I seen her look 
prettier. 

Mr. Egerton was already in the room 
when she entered — ^he and I alone. 

Her start, her blush, her unconcealed 
pleasure, ought to have satisfied him. I 
beheve they did. Eighteen months had 

T 2 
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now passed and gone since he had last 
seen her. 

How soon he again renewed his offer, it 
is not for me to say ; but all I know is. 
Miss Egerton was almost rampant with 
impatience. 

One day Emmeline knelt at Maria's 
chair. " I am again loved," she whispered ; 
" say, shall I marry or not ?" 

Maria started and turned pale. 

" Mr. Egerton has asked me to be his 
wife. If you consent, I wiU accept him.'* 

Maria felt deeply the tender love that 
made EmmeUne entrust to her hand her 
future lot in hfe. Nothing was to sever 
the bond that bound them to each other. 
She had been almost Emmeline's mother. 
As her mother Emmeline confided in her. 

All the regrets of the past Maria drove 
from her. " God bless you, my child, and 
make you happy as the wife of a good 
man !'* 

Thus had sorrow so purified Maria's 
heart, that she now blessed the marriage 
that had once caused her to say in bitter- 
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ness, " Is Pemberton to be punished by 
seeing what he loved most in the world 
given to the man he is supposed to have 
injured ?" 

To describe the pleasure this marriage 
gave to all, far and near, would involve a 
new chapter. From humble Mrs. Jenkins 

up to Lady Emma S , who made what 

the world calls a brilliant match, all 
were dehghted. 

In the frank and fearless nature of 
EmmeUne, Mr. Egerton found so much to 
admire that he lost his reserve and hauteur. 
She, on her part, discovered each day how 
worthy he was of a wife's best aflfection. 
They were admirably suited to each other 
in every way. In the midst of her happi- 
ness, Emmehne lost none of her warm and 
simple feelings for us all. She paid the 
last duties of an affectionate daughter to 
Lady Alton. Maria always received from 
her the duty and affection of a child. As 
for Miss Egerton and ourselves, we hardly 
knew how to love her enough. 
She was instrumental in reconciling Sir 
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Gilbert to his mother before she died, 
which made the young Lady Alton attempt 
to open a communication between Alton 
Hall and Bgerton Manor. But her efforts 
were in vain. Swimming high on the 
tide of the world's favour, Maude, Lady 
Alton, in the midst of her prosperity and 
greatness, had yet the canker of the wicked 
in her heart. 

" * What availeth all this to me,' so 
long as I know their thoughts of me ?" 

She was right. She was viewed with 
abhorrence as the betrayer of Aurora — 
the slanderer of Pemberton ! 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis WBDawooD, Esq., 0. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metkyard. Dedicated, by permission, to. the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Vol. 1, 
8vo, with Portraits and above 100 other Illustrations, price 21s. 
elegantly bound, is now ready. The work will be completed in 
one more volume. 

** ThiB IB the Life of Wedgwood to the expected appearance of which I referred 
at BarAexsL^^Extract/rom a Letter to the Author bp the Right Son. W. E. Cnadttone. 

'* This very beantifnl book is the first of two volumes which will contain that 
Life of Wedgwood which for the last fifteen years Miss Meteyurd has had in view, 
and to which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers valuable in relation 
to its subject, have been cordially contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedg* 
wood, given at Burslem, it was to the publication of this biography that Mr. 
gladstone looked forward with pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. 
To give their fuUest value to the engravings of works of art which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of 
their own art as book-makers. Neither care nor cost have been grudged." — 
Examiner. 

"The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood' 
ia an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthnsiastio admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every paga 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biogra];diies-HUi 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its achooL^—Mominff Poet. 

** No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her subject. 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfection, have evidentiy been to her a labour oi love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we easx hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work reflects much credit on the house from whidi 
it Is issued."— Z>tiMm Umoernty Jfagarinc 

"The biography of Josiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
bets infused into her task a congenial spirit, a cultivated taste, and, in addition to 
fifteen years' study of her subject, she has been able to enrich her bo(^ with a mass 
of private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neitiier 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adorn the book."— 7%e Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make us aware, so soon as we open the 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, executed with an enthusiastic in- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufficient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be fairly congratulated on having turned 
oot the best English book of the year on art"— J/acm«22an'« Magatine. 

" In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
^er of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, since the days of 
Boswell, the greatest of all biographers."— ^wi. 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. UssHEB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. 428. Elegantly bound. 

**Thi8 is a very intereRting narrativa Mr. Uesher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panionB we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which BO much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
iLntiquities, and the people impressed the author's mind with sach gentlemanly 
satisfaction, Mr. Ussher merited his saccess and this splendid montunent of his 
travels and pleasant explorations " — Tima. 

"This work does not yield to any recent book of travels in extent and variety of 
interest Its title, ' From London to Persepolis,' is well chosen and highly sngges- 
tiva A wonderful chain of association is suspended from these two points, and the 
traveller goes along its line, gathering link after link into his hand, each gemmed 
with thought, knowledge, speculation, and adventure. The reader will feel that 
in closing this memorable book he takes leave of a treasury of knowledge. The 
whole book is interesting, and its unaffected style and quick spirit of observation 
lend an unfailing freshness to its pagea The illustrations are beautiful, and have 
been executed with admirable taste and judgment"— Pos^. 

"This work is in every way creditable to the author, who has produced a mass 
of pleasant reading, both entertaining and instructive. Mr. Ussher's journey may 
be defined as a complete oriental grand tour of the Asiatic west-central district 
He started down the Danube, making for Odessa. Thence, having duly * done ' the 
Crimea, he coasted the Circassian shore in a steamer to Poti, and from that to 
Tiflis. This was the height of smnmer, and, the season being favourable, he crossed 
the Dariel Pass northwards, turned to the east, and visited the mountain fastnesses 
of Shamil's country, recently conquered by the Eussiana Thence he returned to 
Tiflis by the old Persian province of Shirvan, along the Caspian, by Derbend and 
the famous fire-springs of Baka From Tiflis he went to Grumri, and over the 
frontier to Ears, and the splendid ruins of Ani, and through the Bussian territory 
to the Turkish frontier fortress of Bayazid, stopping by the way at Erivan and the 
great monastery of Etchmiadzin. From Bayazid he went to Van, and saw aU the 
chief points of interest on the lake of that name ; thence to Bitlis and Diarbekir. 
From Diarbekir he went to Mosul by the upper road, visited Nineveh, paid .his 
respects to the winged bulls and all our old friends there, and floated on his raft of 
inflated skins down the Tigris to Baghdad. From Mosul he made an excursion to 
the devil-worshipping country, and another from Baghdad to Hilleh and Hhe Bin 
Nimrud, or so-called Tower of BabeL After resting in the city of the Caliphs, he 
followed the track of his illustrious predecessor, Sindbad, to Bassora, only on board 
of a different craft, having got a passage in the steamer Comet; and the Engliali 
monthly sailing packet took him from Bassora across the gulf to Bushira From 
thence he went to Tehran over the * broad dominions of the king of kings,' stoppini; 
at all the interesting places, particularly at Persepolis ; and from Tehran returned 
home through Armenia by Trebisonde and the Black Se&."— Saturday JRevieu. 

" This is a book of travel of which no review can give an adequate idea Tbm 
extent of country traversed, the number and beauty of the coloured illustrations, 
and the good sense, humour, and information with which it abounds, all tend to 
increase the author's just meed of praise, while they render the critic's task all the 
harder. We must, after all, trust to our readers to explore for themselves the many 
points of amusement, interest and beauty which the book contains. We can assure 
them that they will not meet with a single page of dulnesa The coloured 
illustrations are really perfect of their kind. Merely as a collection of spirited, well> 
coloured engravings they are worth the cost of the whole \olvaae."—fferakL 

"Mr. Ussher went by the Danube to Constantinople, crossed thence to Sebastopol, 
and passed through the Crimea to Eertch, and so on to PotL From Poti he went 
to Teflis, and made thence an excursion to Gunib and Baku on the Caspian. The 
record of this journey is the most interesting part of the book. Having returned to 
Teflis, Mr. Ussher visited Gumri and Ears, and went thence to Lake Van, and so by 
Diarbekr and Mosul to Baghdad. From Baghdad he went to Babylon and Eerbela, 
and returning to Baghdad, descended the river to Basra, and crossed to Bushire. 
Thence he went by Shiraz and Isfahan to Tehran, and returned to Europe by the 
Tabreez and Trebisonde route. Tho reader will find the author of this pleasant 
volume an agreeable companion. He is a good observer, and describes well v*hat 
he BQes."—Atheiueum. 
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HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2vols. 2l8. 

** Mr. Baillie Cochrane has pnhlished two entertaining yolnmes of stndies from 
hlBtory. They are lively reading. *My aim,* he says, 'has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a pictoresqae manner.* Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite snccessfnl in carrying out this intention. The work is a stndy of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
* Historic Pictures.' "—Times. 

" These volumes will be read with delight by those whose familiarity with their 
Bubjects will leave them free to stndy the new and striking points of view in which 
they are set forth ; and the pure taste and fervent feeling which adorn them, while 
they will be most valuable to such as have not an extensive knowledge of history, 
as a means of stimulating their taste. No reader will lay down the book without 
feeling grateful to the gifted mind which has thus employed its scanty leisure, and 
hoping that Mr. Baillie Cochrane may be induced to continue researches productive 
of BO much profit and such keen and rare pleasure." — Morning Post. 

*' Mr. Baillie Cochrane has here employed his graceful and picturesque pen on 
some scenes from modem history. The reader will find valuable and pleasant in- 
formation in every page."— i/i9mtn^ Herald. 

" Mr. Cochrane gives evidence in his ' Historic Pictures ' of sufficient vividness of 
fancy and picturesqueness in deacription to make his sketches very lively and 
agreeable to read."— Saturday Review. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count MIffei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 288. 

"Two volumes of interesting research."— TVme* 

" Count MafTei's work is obviously of an authentic character. The preface is 
dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes show many evidences of their 
author havhig had the advantage of si>ecial information not hitherto made public. 
The volumes must be read by all who would understand the present position of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combhie the value of history 
with the entertainment of a romance."— Zondion Beview. 

** These extraordinary volumes contain some of the most astounding revelations 
of brigand life and adventure the world ever heard of. They savour so much of the 
marvellous that nothing could induce us to suppose that they were not wild legends 
but for the references given to docxmients of unquestionable authority, and from 
which the narratives are chiefly taken. Let Count Maffei's two volumes be read as 
they ought, and assurecUy will be, for their more than romantic adventures and 
obvious truthful relations, and all true-hearted Englishmen will for ever hold all 
parties associated with Italian brigandage in righteous abhorrence. In all respects 
the book is worthy of its distinguished author, and of the enterprising publishing 
bouse from which it has issued."— ^Stor. 

" Count Maffei's work is an authentic account of the Italian brigandage of our 
own day and its causes, for which use has been made of the report presented by 
Clommendatore Massari to the House of Deputies on the investigations of the 
special Commission charged by the Italian (Government to report on the causes of 
brigandage. The second volume includes a report sent to the author by General 
Fallavaclni on his last expeditions against brigands of the Southern provinces. 
*HiB book,' says Count Maffei, 'will perhaps destroy that strange confusion of 
ideas so charitably kept up by the legitimist party, in order to give to the move- 
ment in the old kingdom of Naples the character of a civil war, and will point out 
by whose hand the reaction was iihxdled."— Examiner. 

"We recommend this work strongly to all who are interested either in the hap- 
less of Italy or in the unholy nilsgovemment of the holy Catholic Church of 
Eoma"— 06«rp«r 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. Svo, 58. 
" A noble tribute to the great poet"— /oAn BuJl 

"This work is evidence of an exquisite refinement of thought a^u a b!'.".'i 
gracefulness of intellectual expression, which it would be difficult to equ&i." ~0l n . ./ 
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" Mr. Boyle's Adventures are very pleasant reading— smart, lively, and indicative 
of no slight amotmt of bonhomie in we writeT^^Athenteum. 

*' This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the countiy, made 
intimate friendship with a large nomber of savage chiefs, lived for some time in a 
native village, and has given us, in an entertaining and hmnorous style, a very 
lively and pleasant accomit of his triTp.^—ScUttrdaff Retiew. 

'"The informaticxi contained in Mr. Boyle's Adventores has the great advantage 
of being recent, and certainly nothing can smpass the interest conveyed in his 

Kges, which are written with spirit and cleverness. The descriptions of the 
bits and customs of the people, the climate of the country, with its productions 
animal and vegetable, and the numberiess anecdotes of all kinds throughout the 
volume, form a work of great interest and amusement"— O&Mrver. 

IMPKESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eubtack CBca. 1 voL 8vo. lia, 

" Lord Eustaee Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected styla The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good wBuae.'^—Saturdap Reoiew. 

" The author of this work has earned an honourable place among noble authors." 
Athmsemn. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Ebtrangb, of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, R.T.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo, niustrated. 15b. 

"A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this vcdume round the rough 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Miehael, the fine 
old town of Bldeford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, tilie small rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner ap 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interesting coxmtieB. 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the wwk which we have oniv 
selves formed from its perusal"— 06«er»er. 

'' The title of his book explains veiy clearly the nature of its contents These 
consist of a description of the scenery to be found on the south'^est coast of this 
country, and an embodiment of such traditions, scattered verses, Ac., as its author 
has been enabled to collect Travelling with no special mania, geological, botani- 
eal, or otherwise, his book appeals to no narrow class of sympathies, but may hope 
for readers wherever is found a taste for pleasing sketches of beautiful scenes or 
well-selected gossip concerning the persons or events who have rendered those 
scenes famous. Mr. L'Eatrange writes sensibly and we'l, and has produced a book 
which may be read with advantage by many and with pleasure by aa"— «SurKtoy 
Timu. 

" Mr. L'Estrange's course seems to have led him from North Devon round by the 
Land's End and Scilly Isles to Plymouth, and the reader may well Imagine how 
much of the beautiful and romantic, both in natural scenery and historic legend, 
such a voyage opened out The writing is simple and natural. Mr. L'Estrange 
tells things as he saw, met with, or heard them, with no effort at display or effect, 
and those who trust to his pages need not fear being disappointed. We commend 
this handsomely got-up work to the attention of all desirous of pleasant informa- 
tion upon a comparatively but imperfectly known portion of her Majesty's do- 
minions."— £ra. 
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MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon. Grantlet F. Bereelet. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
Among the other diBtingaished persons mentioned in this work are :— Kings Qeorge 
IIL and IV., and William IV.; Qneens Charlotte, Caroline, and Victoria; the 
Prince of Wales; the Dokes of Kent, Cnmberland, Sossez, Cambridge, d'Aomale, 
Wellington, Norfolk, Bichmond, Beaufort, Bedford, Devonshire, St Albans, 
Manchester, Portland; the Marquises of Anglesea, Backingham, Downshire, 
Waterford, Tavistock, Londonderry, Claorlcarde, Breadalbane, Worcester; 
Lords Mnlgrave, Conynham, Clanwilliam, Wynford, Palmerston, Bathnrst, 
Cantelnpe, Boden, Eldon, Grey, Holland, Coleraine, Eokeby, Mnnster, Chelms- 
ford, Dude, Alvanley, Chesterfield, Sefton, Derby, Vane, Mezborongh, Ooorge 
Bentinck, Edward Somerset, Fitsclarence, Egremont, Coont d*Orsay; the Bishop 
of Oxford, Cardinal Wiseman; Sirs Lnmley SkefBngton, William Wynn, Percy 
Shelley, Godfrey Webster, Samuel Bomilly, Matthew Tiemey, Francis Bnrdett ; 
Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, Whitbread, Bmmmell, Byng, Townsend, Bemal, Maginn, 
Gobden, Bright, O'Connell, Crockford, &c ; the Duchesses of Devonshire, Gor- 
don, Bntland, Argyle ; Ladies Clermont, Berkeley, Shelley, Guest, Fitzhardinge, 
Bury, Blessington, Craven, Essex, Strangford, Paget; Mesdames Fitzherbert, 
Coutts, Jordan, BiUington, Mardyn, Shelley, Misses Landon, Eemble, Baton, &c. 
** A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature." — Times. 
^' There is a large fund of amusement in these volumea The details of the au- 
thor's life are replete with much that is interesting. A book so brimful of anecdote 
cannot but be successful" — Athenaeum. 

'' lliiB work contains a great deal of amusing matter ; and that it will create a 
sensation no one can doubt Mr. Berkeley can write delightfully when he pleases. 
His volumes wiQ, of course, be extensively read, and, as a literaiy venture, may be 
pronounced a success."— Po»<. 

** A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and welL 
The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they were 
related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piqxi&ncj."— Spectator. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury, 

1 voL 8vo, with munerouB lUustrations by F. W. Faibholt, F.S.A. 
218., elegantly bound. 

" Haunted London is a pleasant hook.**-~Athenmtm, 

" A very interesting, amusing, and instructive book. It is well illustrated by Mr. 
Fairholt"— iSflrfantoy Review. 

"Pleasant reading is Mr. Thombury's • Haunted London ' — a gossiping, historical, 
antiquarian, topographical volume, amusing both to the Londoner and the country 
cousin." — Star. 

" Mr. Thombury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factiona The book overflows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest" — Notes and Queries. 

** As pleasant a book as well could be, forming a very handsome volum e an 
acquisition either for the table or the bookshelf. A capital title is ' Haunted 
London '—for is it not haunted, this London of ours? Haunted happily, by ghosts of 
memories that will not be laid. What footsteps have not traversed these cause- 
ways, inhabited these dwelling-houses, prayed in these churches, wept in these 
graveyards, laughed in these theatres? And of all these Mr. Thombury dis- 
courses—shrewdly, like an observant man of the world ; gracefully, like a skilled 
man of letters ; lovingly, like a sympathizing fellow-creature ; courtier and play- 
wright, student and actress, statesman and mountebank, he has an eye for them 
alL Saunter with him down any street and before you get to the end of it we 
wager you will be wiser than at starting— certainly you will have been entertained." 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke 
or MANCHBgTEB. SecoTid Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Poi-traits. 

" The Dnke of Manchester has done a welcome service to the lover of gossip and 
secret history by publishing these family papera Persons who like to see greatneu 
without the plnmes and mail in which history presents it, will accept these volnmen 
with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be found something new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to feel an inte- 
rest—much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arragon— a 
great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth— flomething about Bacon, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare— more about Lord Essex and Lady Bich— the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, profligate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
—many details of the Civil War and CromwelPs Government, and of the Restoration — 
much that is new about the Bevolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St. 
Germains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns oS Marlborough, the ii»- 
trigues of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen during the 
days of Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great 
peers." — Athenaeum. 

" These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach."— IVwi«. 

" The public are indebted to the noble author for contributing, from the archives 
of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise inaccessible to the histo- 
rical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court and 
Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the general reader. The 
work contains varied faiformation relating to secret Court intrigues, numerous nai^ 
ratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for authentic history. Scarcely 
any personage whose name figured before the world during the long period embraced 
by the volumes is passed over in silence."— ifomtnfir Post. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. lUustrated by 
his Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. Ouphant. Fourth ana 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 58., bound. 

" We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powera His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth: — 'I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character Bxudh. as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written. Mra Oliphant has undertaken the work and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme."— jHtmes. 

" Mrs. OliphanVs ' Life of Edward Irving ' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong iaipreBBlon.'*— Edinburgh Revieu. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller ot 
histruction, interest, and conBol&tion."— Saturday Eevieic. 

" We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a 
book which few of any creed can read without oome proflt, and still fewer will 
close without regret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is 
worthy of the man. The journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable 
records that was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would 
form a just appreciation of his noble and shnple oharwieT.^'—.Blackwoodt Magaiiac 
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EEMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LxTMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 16s. 

**Mr. Lumley's book, with all its sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory oi an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with souid 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflectiona" — Timet. 

" As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anything at 
all comparable to these unusually brilliant and most diyersifled Reminiscences. They 
roveal the Twenty Tears' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly— as it were, led by the 
hutton-hole— behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introduce us to all the star&— now singly, now in very con- 
stellationa They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhUaratingly to a knowledge 
«o Intimate of what has really been doing there in the Bealm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courxmt with all the whims and oddities of the strange world 
in which he fills so high and responsible a position. Beading Mr. Lumley, we now 
Imow more than we have ever known before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Faeta, Oatalini, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, and Picoolominl— of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglioni, Fanny EUsler, and Oerito— of such primi tenori as Rubhil, 
Mario, Gardoni, and Qiuglini— of such baritones as Bonconi and Tamburini — or of 
BucAi bassi prof ondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty Lablache. Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Bosshii, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balf e, and Donizetti He lets ua into the mysteries of his correspondence— 
BOW with Count Cavour, now with Prhiee Mettemich— for, in his doings, in hie 
movements, in his negotiations. Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
Governments are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
intereeted ! Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling one. It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully ipteresting throughout"— /Sun. 

"Everyone ought to read Mr. Lumley's very attractive 'Bemmiscences of the 
Opera.* In the fashionable, dramatic, and literary worlds its cordial welcome is 
assured. It is a most entertaining Volume. Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in this 
pleasant book with delightful fluency."— Pact. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hdgo. 

Authorized Enghsh Translation. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 

*'M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare. 
M. Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facts. There is high colour- 
ing, but therewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of 
Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated 
by a master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novelty even 
about the best known circumstances." — Athenaium. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES op the 

JAVANESE. By William Babrinoton D* Almeida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 21s., bound. 

** * Life in Java * is both amusing and instructive. The author saw a good deal of 
the country and people not generally known." — Athenaeum. 

"Mr. D* Almeida's volumes traverse interesting ground. They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter." — Examiner. 

" A very entertaining work. The author has given most interesting pictures of the 
country and the people. There are not many authentic works on Java, and these 
volumes will rank among the best"— Poet. 

A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA AND JAPAN. 

By Anna D'A. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 

" This book is written in a lively, agreeable, natural style, and we cordially recom* 
mend it as containing a fund of varied information connected with the Far East, 
nut to be found recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other volume with which 
we are acquainted."— /'ikm 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

TEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, O.B. 1 toI. 8vo, 
with Illustrations. 
"Major-GeneralCanq)beU'Bbooki» one of thrilling interest, and moBt be pro- 
nounced the moet remarkable narrative of the present season."— illAemram. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicatei> 

IN PROPHEOT. By the Rev. John Cumhinq, D.D. 1 voL 78. 6d. 

" Among the subjects expotmded by Dr. Cnmming in this interesting volume are 
The Little Horn, or The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turkey; The Lort Ten 
Tribes; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France, Russia, America, Qn&t 
Britain, Ac^'—Obierver. "One of the moet able of Dr. Gumming*B worka**— IfeMen^er. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of "Female Life in 
Prison." 2 vols. 218. 

" This narrative, as we can well believe, is tmthfid in every important particulap-^ 
a faithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is a book l^at ooght to be widely 
resA."— Examiner. "■ There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, whiehv 
moreover, is very well written."— ^lAAemenm. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Mutbb, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Mutee. 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols^ 2l8. 

" Mrs. Muter*s travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degrea The work has the interest oi a romance 
added to that of history."- ii^Aenamm. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By George Flemeno, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with Map and 60 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming's narrative is a moat charming one. He has an nntrodden region to 
tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHTEP 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawbon Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 1 voL 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
*' Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reaAeac^—AthenaBum. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6a. 

'^ A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
liave yet met with."— Daily News. 

LOKD LEOLERQ, AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Hemet Righton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, handsomely, bound, 6a. 
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THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
niuBtrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. 8vo. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By 6. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol, with Illustrations. 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AXD ABT. By His Eminence Cabdinal Wibbkab. 8to. Ss. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fbbdbika BsEBiEB. Translated by Mary 
HowiTT. 2 vols. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henry Woodhead. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Eayanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Beatrice," &c. 2 vols. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, Aio) THE Russian Aoquibitions on the Confines of India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Hbb Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 
Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arrtvabenb. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNGER. Translated by W. B. Mao Cabe. 8vo. 

CHEAP EDITION op LES MIS6RABLES. By 

Victor Hugo. The Authorized Copyright English Translation, 
Illustrated by Millais. 6s., bound. 

"The merits of ' Lea Misdrables' do not merely consist In the conception of it as a 
whole, it abounds page after page with details of nueqnalled beauty. "^QiiortoriyAavMa* 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
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MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author 

of " Barbara's History," Ac. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
**NeYerha8 the author's brilliant and Tivaciotis style been more CGnspicaonsly 
displayed than in this very original and charming story." — Sun. 

THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited by the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids," " The Queen of the 
County," &c. 3 vols. 

ROSE AYLMER'S HOME. 3 vols. 

" There is cleverness in this novel, story and character."— iKAemeum. 
" A very pleasant, clever, and natural XaXe:^—Ma»«nger. 

LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 vols. 

ALEO FORBES OF HOWGLEN. By Georgb 

Mac Donald, M.A., Author of " David Elginbrod," Ac. 3 vols. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that per- 
vades the work from the first page to the IdMV— Athenaeum. 

*'Mr. George Mac Donald looks in his stories more to the souls of men and women 
than to their social outside. He reads life and nature like a true poet His pages 
are therefore alive with subtle thoughts, to which he gives felicitous expressiozL 
Throughout his story one feels to be not spending one's time in the shop of a con- 
fectioner of novels, but abroad, under sunny heavens, in a poet's company, observ- 
ing nature and the souls of men. The book is full of good thought and good 
writing."— JFaramtVier. 

"In varied incident, in truthfulness to nature, in sparkling dialogue, in passages 
of sterling poetry and genuine pathos, and in touches of a humour that often rises 
to the highest wisdom, ' Alec Forbes' is the most attractive novel of the day, and 
greatly enhances the already established fame of its gifted author, entitUng 
him, in fact, to a position in the first rank of our modem literature"— AvUfaUrv 
JowrnaL 

VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady Emily Pon- 

BONBT, Author of " The Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 

"A graceful and refined stoiy, full of gentle feeling and pure moraUty, It will 
he read with pleasure. There are some well-sketched characters in 'Violet 
Osborne.' Many readers will be able to endorse their likeness to real life."— 
AthofUBum. 

** A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome novel The great charm of the book 
lies in its portrayal of the heroine's character. Lady Emily Ponsonby does not 
rely for effect on melodramatic villains, but sees in love and truth and eameetnees 
of purpose the soul of human Ufa" — Examiner. 

CARRY'S CONFESSION. By the Author of "High 

Church," " No Church," " Owen," " Mattie," &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel is equal to any former ones by the same author. The story Is 
eleverly told, and is very original It can scarcely faU to be read with thoughtful 
interest It is very far above the average run of novels, and deserves to find a 
longer life than is accorded to ephemeral works of fiction."— ^IfAeiueum. 

A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author of 

" Cousin Geoffrey," &c. 3 vols. 
*' A very clever novel The author has rarely been more BuocessfuL"— IfeMen^er. 

THE CURATE OF SADBROOKE. 3 vols. 

'* A pleasantly written novel The types of character are natural and well do- 
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CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 voL 

" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been writtea Within the 
compass of a single volnme Ihe writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to natm-e — some tme to the highest nature— and she has entangled them in a 
Btoi7 which keeps as in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he wonld 
pronounce * Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault*' — Times. 

" This is a story good to have from the circulating library, bul better to have 
from one's bookseller, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a well-appointed hom&" — 
Examiner. 

LISABEE'S LOVE STORY. By the author of 

" John and I," "Dr. Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

" This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the title of * Lisabee's 
Love Story,' a tale so simple and idyllic in its nature that the Laureate himself 
might have uttered it in verse as companion to the ^Dora,' and * hardener's 
Daughter,' the ' Enoch Arden,' and 'The Aylmer's Field.'"— Exctmmer. 

'* This story is gracefuUy written, and not without interest as a tale of love's 
trials and triumphs. No part of the book is better than the pictures of life in 
Vienna. Nothing con exceed the vividness and reality of these sketches." — JSatuT' 
day Review. 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" NathaHe," " Adele," &c. 8 vols. 

"Miss E^avfuoagh is a writer of considerable and uncommon ability. Her novels 
never fail to interest They are thoughtful books, and bespeak a highly-toned and 
cultivated mind. ' Beatrice ' is a very interesting story, admirably constructed. It 
is calcvdated to increase Miss Eavanagh's reputation as a novelist It is very 
much superior in power and in skilful construction to any of tiie author's former 
works; and the interest created by Beatrice Qordon is vivid and unflagging. 
Beatrice is the finest female character Miss Elavanagh has yet drawn." — Pott. 

SHATTERED IDOLS. -Second EdUion. 3 vols. 

** A remarkable and original novel" — Athenceum, 

** A remarkably clever, original, and biteresting novel The plot is very striking 
and ingenloua It is pleasantly relieved by some capital sketches of society and in- 
dividuals, manifestly done from and to the life."— Pott. 

'* This work proceeds, we believe, from the pen of an accomplished lady of titla 
It is one of the most exciting and attractive stories that have lately appeared, and 
will be perused by every novel reader."— K S. Mag. 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 0. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition, Revised, 3 vols. 

»• This book is well written. The story is interesting and full of incident The 
accounts of the various old families and family places are extremely well done. 
The picture of life at Hampton Court is very good, and there is an amusing aoooimt 
of a commemoration day at Oxford.."— ^Menanim. 

"A remarkably clever novel ; thoroughly original, and Independent of any fashion, 
school, or clasa The reader will acknowledge that no nobler lesson was ever taught 
from pulpit or altar step than the author teaches in this beautiful story. There 
is much dignity and purity in the sketches of female character. The heroine, Mabel 
Massey, is a charming creature." — Pott 

MR. STEWART'S INTENTIONS. By the Author 

of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

^ This novel is superior to all the author's previous stories, and is so entertaining 
and artistic a work that we are able to congratulate him upon its goodness almost 
without a single important reserve. The volumes abound in vigorous and suggestive 
writing, and with passages that stir the deeper affections."— ^Mawn«ik 
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Wiribn % {gspwial ^alronasfc of P«r pajcstj. 

Published annualli/, in One Voly royal 8vo, wiM the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges^ price Sis. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT.FOUBTH EDITION FO^i 1865 IS NOW BEAD7. 



LoDOB*8 Peerage and Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
r being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
e to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Feeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the Honse of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Gollective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood EoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
I>ukes, Marquises, and Elarls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, Uie most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectaicr 
"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication."— T^wna. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Post. 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— J^ieroML 



NOW 15 COUSSB 07 PUBLICATION, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POFULAB MODERN WOSKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET POSTER. 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNLEL. Ac. 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 6s. 



VOL. L—SAM SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAIT N ATTJEE. 

" The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fiul to obtain in 
Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
bemg well illustrated and elegantly bound.*'— Po*^. 



VOL. IL-^OHN HALIFAX, OENTLEHAIT. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
fh>m boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChnstian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass flreely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^xamtiMr. 

' * The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, aiid 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a fUlLlength portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility, it is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, uid many of the scenes are full of graphic 
power and true pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and 
hdtber."— Scotsman, 

** The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
theirchildren ; and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching."— ^^Atftuvum. 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE OSOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the coloiuing power and play of f^ncy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most letting chums is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Qtu»r^«r/y Meview. 

'*Abook calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
Immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at onoe so reverent and so picturesque."- /9u». 



VOL. IV.— KATHAIIE. BY JXTLIA EAVAKAOH. 

" ' Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best ima^ative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are el«^it. We should not soon come to an end 
were we to specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 
' Nathalie ' high among books of its clasB."—At?ien€nim. 

[(^STUrVED OTT THB VOLLOWINO PAOIS.] 



HURST AND BLAGKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINTTED), 

VOL. v.— A WOMAN S THOTOHTS ABOUT WOMEH . 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 

" A book of sound oonnsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its Idnd, welU 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicsal. Whoever wishes to give advice to % 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— JSramitMr. 

" These thoughts are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, the all-embmcing 
charity, and the well-earned reputation of the author of ' John Halifax.' **— Herald. 



VOL. VI.— ADAM OBAEME OF M08SGRAT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

** ' Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of intt^rest and delight bff 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The eloquent author sets before us 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiful manifestations in life* with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpaased."— /*o«^. 

VOL. TIL— SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS 
AND KODEKN INSTAirCES. 

"We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of tiie very 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been wntten."— Messenger. 



VOL. VIII.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOIlECTIOBrS 
OF THE LAST EOXTB POPES. 

*' A picturesque book on Bome and its ecclesiasticiil sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality and^goniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
are most conscientiously opposed to eveiy idea of human infallibility represented in 
Papal domhuiAion."—Athenaum, 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes fh)m her own oonvic- 
tions, and she lias the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a good subject, aud she has produced a work of strong effect."^ 
'tlthenaum. 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COXTET SUBUEB. BY LEIGH HTJITr. 

" A delightfid book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of resuddng."— Examiner, 

*' A more agreeable luid entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnaon."— Observer. 



VOL. XL— IL&BGABET AND HER BBIDESHAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a fireshness and origin- 
ality about it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment bow of 
sentiment aud incident which is not often found."— ^tAaiMSuim. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK. 

" TUe pablicatioiis included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book oefore us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial iLmition. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a 
regimeut of books in handsome uniform." — JExaminer, 

VOL. XIIL— DABIEN. BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
dements of a very wide popularity. It will please its tho\xsaxLda"—Olobe. 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulsteb Kino op Arms. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hoax."— Standard. 



VOL. XV.— THE lAIBD OF NOREAW. 

BY THE 'AinpOE OF " MRS MAEGAEET MAITLAND." 
* The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— iSrtoiday Tumi. 



VOL. XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAir JS ITALY. 

" "We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggeitbtedfand full of oppor- 
tune instruction."— 2%« Times. 

VOL. XVIL—NOTHINO NEW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•* • Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made* John Halifax* 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Po»^. 



VOL. XVni.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF TEASITE D'ALBBET. 

•* Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'AIbret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.'*— Po«^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

3Y THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the popular authoress of * Margaret and her BridesmaidH.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between ' John Halifax * and ' The Caxtons.* "—Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORXTM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true stoiy of the Colleen Bawn." Illustrated News. 

VOL. XXL— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*• • Ad^le * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character paiiitmg,**^AthetuBum, 



HURST AND BLACKEirS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XXII.— STTJDIES FEOM LITE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimiuiah the reputation of the aooomphshedauthor." — Saturday Beoieto. 

VOL. XXIII.— (JEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

*' We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
a healthy tone of morality."— ^^A^n^vum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 
" A delightfiil book."— ^^^n<ettm. *' A book to be read andre-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xonca^. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

*< We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It.is well worth the 
itui^,*'—AtJienaum. 



VOL. XXVI.— MISTBESS AJTD MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, graoefhlly written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruct- 
ive."— ^^A^tueum. '* A channing tale charmingly told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— ITsra^d. '* The spirit of the whole book is excellent. It 
i» written with the same true-hearted earnestness as ' John Halifax.' **—ISxaminer. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel.**— 7\'iim«. 
*' A novel of rare excellence ; f^esh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it. It is Mrs Norton's best prose ^ork^—Examiner. 

VOL. XXVIII.— LES MISEEABLES. BY.VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

'* The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole • it abounds, page after page,^ with details of unequalled beauty, in dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."- Q«ar^/y Eeview. 

VOL. XXIX.—BAEBAEA'S HISTOET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
verv graoefVil and charming book, with a welLmauaged story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a wotk 
of art, and so we hitend it,'*— Timsa. 

VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

" A truly interesting and most afPecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every galleiy of rehgious biography. There are few lives that will be fiiller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— jSa^rcIav Sevieio. 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is not only fiilly sketched, but 
exhibited with many broad, pcwerftil, and life-like touches, which leave a strong im- 
pression."— J^din6«ryA Eevteto. 
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